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Syrian Gods at Ptolemais —Accho 


f 
M. AVI-YONAH 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


A LiMESTONE tablet,* measuring 17.7 by 16.7 cm. and 5.5 cm. in thickness, 
has recently come to light at Kafr Yassif, a village 9 km. north-east of Accho 
(Acre), ancient Ptolemais. A Greek inscription of seven lines is engraved on 
| its face(Fig. 1). The engraver has marked the beginning of the text by a vertical 
line, and the presumed end of the last four lines by double lines; but he 
_ either overshot the mark (lines 4 and 5), or else failed to reach it (line 7); 
ons, his marking therefore served only for line 6. The top of the text was also 
ake marked by a horizontal line, and double horizontal lines served to guide the 
lines of the text. The letters are usually placed midway between the upper and 
the lower guide-lines, with a tendency at the beginning of each line to suspend 
them from the upper one. The spacing is irregular and does not betray the 
hand of an experienced writer. The script can in general be described as square’ 


* I have to thank Mr. M. Prausnitz, Inspector of Antiquities, for drawing my attention to this 
tablet, and Dr. Z. Goldman, Director of the Accho Museum, for supplying further details. The 
inscription has been acquired in the meantime by the R. Jonas Collection, Haifa. 

? The general character of the script resembles that of the Hellenistic dedication to Sarapis found 
, at Samaria (cf. J. W. Crowfoot, Grace M. Crowfoot, Kathleen M. Kenyon: The Objects from Samaria 
(Samaria-Sebaste, III). London, 1957, p. 37, No. 13, Pl. V,1), although the writer at Samaria was 
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= | undoubtedly far more skilled. As regards the dating of the various letter shapes, S. Reinach 
chs: (Traité d’épigraphie grecque. Paris, 1885, pp. 204-206) assigns the following dates to the various 
ater * shapes occurring here: A with a broken bar—second half of the second and first centuries B. C.; 
= © with a dot in the centre—down to the first century B. C.; 1 with unequal vertical lines—down 


to the second century B. C.; = with parallel branches occurs at Athens at the beginning of the 
second century B.C. and becomes common at its end; small O and 2 occur in the period 250- 
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(e.g. N measures 9.6 mm. sq.). A has a broken horizontal bar, E and = have 
square shapes, the © is marked by a circle with a dot in the centre, O is small 
and placed high up, | is long, M has unequal arms, the round body of the 9 js 
small and high up on the vertical stave, the omega is shaped Q. The iotq ad. 
scriptum is marked at the end of words in the dative case. The script is thus 
evidently to be assigned to a Hellenistic date, probably in the middle of the 
second century B.C. 


| 
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The tablet has had some hard usage. Having apparently served—with the | 
inscription upwards—as the base of some movable metal object, it is deeply | 
scarred by curved lines. Nevertheless all the letters, apart from the broken-off 
beginning of the first line, are clearly legible. Some line-endings were not cut 
deeply enough in the first place and are therefore rather faint. In general, 
however, the reading given here is not in doubt. 


100 B.C. For further comparative material, see also W.Larfeld: Handbuch d. griech. Epigraphik, 
II: Die attischen Inschriften. Leipzig, 1898, pp. 471, 474, 479, 482, and Taf. II. 
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SYRIAN GODS AT PTOLEMAIS 3 


[AJAAAQI KAI ATAPLATE! To Hadad and Atargatis 

@EOIZ EMHKOOIZ The gods who listen to prayer 
AIOAOTOE NEONTOAEMOY Diodotos (the son) of Neoptolemos 
YMEP AYTOY KAI OIAIZTAZ On behalf of himself and Philista 
THE FYNAIKOZ KAI TQN His wife and the 

TEKNQN TON BQMON Children (has dedicated) the altar 
KATEYXHN In fulfilment of a vow. 


Diodotos is a common Greek name,” especially in the Hellenistic period. 
Out of the sixteen persons of this name mentioned in literature, ten lived in 
the Hellenistic period® and three in the first century B.c.;* the other three 
cannot be dated exactly. Four of the sixteen are connected with Syria. Amongst 
these was Diodotos the general, surnamed Tryphon, who ruled the Seleucid 
kingdom as a usurper from approximately 139/38 to 136/35 B.C.; he 
acquired sinister fame by his treacherous murder of Jonathan the Hasmonean.° 
It is remarkable that Tryphon’s activities were connected on several occasions 
with the city of Ptolemais and its territory. He seized Jonathan at Ptolemais,° 
won a victory against Sarpedon near there—only to have his army subsequently 
destroyed by a flood—’ and, after being besieged by Antiochus VII Sidetes at 
Dora, he fled to Ptolemais before his final retreat to his native Apameia.* He 
apparently had many partisans in the city. 

The name Diodotos is also found several times among the Ptolemaic 
officials mentioned in the papyri.° Its pagan connotation (‘Zeus-given’) was, 
however, so evident as to preclude its use among Jews; it appears neither in 
Jewish papyri'® nor in Jewish inscriptions,'' at least among those known at 
present. In pagan inscriptions we find the name Diodotos in use in Greece 
from the fourth century B.c.’” to the second century A.D.,'* most frequently 


* It occurs 19 times in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopddie, and 16 times in W. Pape & G. E. Ben- 
seler: Worterb. d. griech. Eigennamen. Braunschweig, 1863-70. 3 Ibid., Nos. 1-9, 16. 
Tbid., Nos. 10, 11, 15. 5 1 Macc. xii, 39-53. Ibid., 48. 
” Strabo: Geographica, xvi, 2, 26. 

* Charax, apud F. Jacoby: Fragm. griech. Historiker, 11 A. Berlin, 1926, p. 488, No. 103, fgt. 29. 
* W. Peremans & E.van’t Dack: Prosopographia ptolemaica, 1-11. Louvain, 1950-52, Nos. 242, 1178, 
1181, 2276, etc. 

* V. A. Tcherikover & A. Fuks: Corpus papyrorum judaicarum, 1. Cambridge, Mass., 1957, index. 
4 J. B. Frey: Corpus inscriptionum iudaicarum, 1-11. Roma, 1936, 1952. 

™ Supplementum epigraphicum graecum (henceforwatd SEG), 2, 1924, No. 186, II, 6, 8 (Boeotia). 
® Ibid., 3, 1927, No. 262, Il, 2 (A. D. 135, Athens). 
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in the third and second centuries B.c.'* It occurs in Asia Minor in the second 
century A.D.,'° in Syria—in particular at Dura-Europos— “° from the first 
century B.C. to the third A.D.'” In Palestine its recorded occurrences are 
restricted to the second century B.C. It occurs among the priests of the temple 
of the Olympic Zeus at Samaria,'® and in the painted tombs at Marisa. '° 

The name of Diodotos’ father, Neoptolemos, is of mythical origin; it is the 
surname of Pyrrhos, Achilles’ son, and is thus not theophoric; hence we find 
it in use among the Jews in the Ptolemaic period.”? We know of eight. 
historical personages of that name, five of whom lived in the fourth century 
B.C.”' In inscriptions it occurs in Greece from the fifth to the first century B.c.,” 
and in Asia Minor in Roman times.” It is a rarer name than Diodotos, but 
was also chiefly used in the Hellenistic period. 

The female name Philista or Philiste occurs in literature twice in the third. 
century B.C.,°* and in inscriptions from the second century B.c.”° down to 
the second century A. D.”° 

The onomasticon of the inscription thus fully confirms the Hellenistic date 
already assumed from the shape of the letters. 

Another point of interest is the purely Greek character of the names used. 
While they occur indeed in the Hellenized East, they were used by Greeks 
and Macedonians living there and serving the diadochs; none of the names 
is an obvious substitute for an oriental name, except perhaps at Marisa (see 


4 Tbid., 1, 1923, No. 187, A, 16 (Athenians at Delphi); ibid., 3, 1927, No. 146, II, 5 (128/7 B.C, 
Athens); sbid., 8, 1938, No. 442 (Rhodian jar handle found in Egypt). 

 Ibid., 2, 1925, No. 547, 12 Tpiqwvos, from Caria). 

Ibid., No. 805 a (Artemis temple, 3/2 B.C.); L. Jalabert & R.Mouterde: Inscriptions grecques 
latines de la Syrie, 1-1V. Paris, 1929-1955, No. 471 (A. D. 119/20); SEG, 7, 1934, No. 696 (A.D. 
123); sbid., Nos. 697; 698 (A. D. 140/1); cf. ibid., Nos. 634, 641, 644, 668, 700, 804. 

Tbid., 2, 1925, No. 829 (Damascus, A. D. 264/5). 

%* G. A. Reisner, C. S. Fisher, D. G. Lyon: Harvard Excavations at Samaria, 1-11. Cambridge, Mass, ' 
1924, p. 250, III, 1; Pl. 59a. 

1° FE. M. Abel: Tombeaux récemment découverts 4 Marisa, RB, 34, 1925, pp. 274-275. 

2° Tcherikover & Fuks, op. cit. (above, n. 10), No. 23, line 10 (182 B.C.); it occurs somewhat more 
frequently in the Ptolemaic army, see Peremans & van't Dack, op. cit. (above, n. 9), Nos. 1958 (255/4 
B. C.), 1959 (237/6 B. C.), 2168 (c. 246 B. C.). 

21 Pape & Benseler, op. cit. (above, n. 2), s. v., Nos. 2-5 b, 6. 

*? SEG, 10, 1949, No. 86, 54 (Attica, 423/2 B. C.);. ibid., 13, 1956, No. 395, 9 (Thessaly, third 
century B.C.); ibid., 1, 1923, No. 214, 20 (Acarnania, second century B.C.); sbid., 14, 1957, No. , 
553, IV, 16 (Tenos, second to first centuries B. C.). 33 Ibid., No. 658, 1 (Caria). 
* Pape & Benseler, op. cit. (above, n. 2), s. v., Nos. 1-2. 

8 SEG, 14, 1957, Nos. 218 (Attica, c. 200 B. C.), 373 d (Achaia). 

%6 [bid., 11, 1954, No. 1133 (Arcadia, second to third centuries A. D.). 
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SYRIAN GODS AT PTOLEMAIS 5 


above and n. 19). The couple who dedicated the altar can therefore be assumed 
to have been Greeks or Macedonians; the mention of their children shows 
that they were probably colonists settled at Ptolemais. 

Itis therefore the more surprising to find that the deities to whom the altar 
was dedicated were of purely oriental character, not even disguised by a 
syncretistic appellation. There is indeed a somewhat parallel case in the 
Samaria inscription of the Hellenistic period,”’ dedicated by another Greek 
couple, Hegesandros and Xenarchis and their children, to Sarapis and Isis. 
But here at least one of the gods invoked, Sarapis, is a syncretistic product 
of the Hellenistic period, whereas the worship of Hadad and Atargatis goes 
back to the beginnings of civilization in the Orient, or even beyond.”* 

One of the reasons why Greek colonists addressed themselves to oriental 
gods is given in the second line; these are the gods ‘who listen to prayer’ 
(Geol émrjKxoot)*” as contrasted with the old Greek ‘gods who have no ears’, 
who ‘pay not the slightest heed to us’.*° The epithet émr)Kooc seems already 
to have been attached in Greece to the ‘healing’ or ‘saviour’ gods, in particu- 
lar Asklepios and his subordinates Telesphoros and Hygieia, as well as 
Artemis and Apollo, Aphrodite and Herakles.*! The word rarely occurs, how- 
ever, in Greece proper; it is found much oftener in the isles of the Aegean, 
which formed a bridge between Greece and the Orient. There it is applied 
usually to oriental gods, whether called by their proper name or disguised in 
Greek form.*? The word is used in the same way in Thracia in connection 
with the saving ‘rider-god’ and in Crimea with the Sabazian deities, who 
had some link with Judaism.** In Delos especially we find it applied to 
oriental gods, or, if used for a Greek god, by oriental dedicators.** Antiochos I 
of Commagene (69-38 B.C.) refers to the Saivovec ényxoot in his great 


” See above, n. 1. 38 G. Goossens: Hiérapolis de la Syrie. Louvain, 1943, pp. 199-200. 
* For this epithet, see O. Weinreich: ©EO! EMHKOOI, Arhenische Mitteil., 37, 1912, pp. 1-68. 

*° Hymn to Demetrios Poliorketes, 307 B. C., apud Athenaios: Deipnosophistai, V1, 63, 253 d-f. 

*! Weinreich, op. cit. (above, n. 29), pp, 3, 4, 7-11, 13-14. 

Ibid., pp. 27-39. 33 Ibid., pp. 40-44. 
* Ibid., pp. 11 and 51 (a dedication on a bronze plaque to Atargatis *A[té]py1 accom- 
panied by a bronze ear in relief, which symbolized the ‘hearing of prayers’; other examples are 
Isis (sbid., p. 15), Sarapis (sbid., p. 18) and Zeus Ourios, who appears together with the Palestinian 
Astarte (ibid., p. 24). For the dedication to Apollo émxéo by a Tyrian, see ibid., p.6, No. 11. Cf. 
also the dedication to the mysterious god Hydreos (ibid., p. 14, No. 61), and the god Hadranes, 
R. Dussaud: Notes de mythol. syr. Paris, 1905, pp. 48, 115, and the remarks of W. Dittenberger: 
Sylloge inser. graecar., 11. Leipzig, 1900, ad No. 770. 
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inscription at Nimrud Dagh;*° the worship of the continued 
in Commagene in the first century A.D., possibly with reference to Jupiter 
Dolichenus.*° In 37 B.C. it was perhaps applied in Egypt to the God of Israel in 
a dedicatory inscription of a synagogue: [pe] yaA@ 

In the first, and still more in the second century A.D. the epithet émyKooc 
seems to have been reserved, with a few exceptions,” for the great divinities 


of the Orient, whether Babylonian or Anatolian.*” It is, however, in Syria~ 


especially in Palmyra—, in Arabia (Gerasa) and the Hauran that émy)xooc is 
used in dedications to “Zeus the Highest’ (Ati bwiote)*® or ‘Zeus the Altar’ 
(Ati Bays).*' Even then we could presume that this deity is in fact Hadad. 
Ba‘al Shamin; but there is actually epigraphical evidence for this. A series of 
bilingual inscriptions from Palmyra, dating from A.D. 111 to 268, are dedi- 


cated in Greek Ati Kai and in Palmyrene Jaw 


(‘Ba‘al Shamin the great and merciful’) or 8390) x20 (‘the good and reward- 
ing’ ).** In Latin propitius, the equivalent of émykooc, appears on an altar foundat 
Marseilles and dedicated to Jupiter Heliopolitanus;** this should be compared 
with the trilingual Sardinian dedication to Eshmun, who is called in Phoeni- 
cian nxn (sic) ‘prolonging life’.** In a Syrian inscription the Ba‘al Shamin is 
directly equated with Zeb¢ Odpavioc;** the extension of the epithet 211x005 


36 Jalabert & Mouterde, op. cit. (above, n. 16), No. 1, line 59; the epithet applies to Zeus Oromasdes, 
Apollo-Mithras-Helios-Hermes, Artagnes-Herakles-Ares, and the personification of Commagene. 
Jbid., No. 86, line 1. 

37 Frey, op. cit., (above, n. 11), Il, No. 1432. According to Weinreich, op. cit. (above, n. 29), p. 21, 
No. 107, the completion &rnxd is due to M. L. Strack. 

8 e.g. the dedication to Olympic Zeus, SEG, 9, 1938, No. 126 (from Cyrene). 

Ibid., 2, 1925, No. 709; ibid., 7, 1934, No. 37. 

4° 'W.K. Prentice, edit.: American Archaeol. Exped. to Syria, 1899-1900, III: Greek and Latin Inscrip- 


tions. New York, 1908, No. 353 (A. D. 178); H. Seyrig: Antiquités syriennes, Il. Paris, 1946, p. 36 


(A. D. 114). 

*! Prentice, edit. op. cit. (above, n. 40), No. 38, p. 67; Jalabert & Mouterde, op. cit. (above, n. 16), 
No. 569, 1; Weinreich, op. cit. (above, n. 29), p.34 quotes a Zevs Ma&dBayos from madbab, ‘altar’ 
cf. the sbid., p. 30. 

“2 J. G. Février: La religion des Palmyréniens. Paris, 1931, pp. 120-126; J. Cantineau: Inventaire des 
inscriptions de Palmyre, 1. Beyrouth, 1930, Nos. 4-5; ibid., V1, 1931, Nos 3, 5,8; G. W. H. Wadding- 
ton and Ph. Le Bas: Voyage archéol. en Gréce et Asie Mineure, I11: Inscriptions. Paris, 1870, No. 2571); 
Seyrig, op. cit. (above, n. 40), p. 48; SEG, 7, 1934, Nos. 146 (A. D. 195), 147; Corpus inscr. semiticarum, 


Il, 3. Paris, 1926, No. 3927 (A. D. 140); A. B. Cook: Zeus, III, 2. Cambridge, 1940, p. 1095. For the 


Osds Gyiotos cf. also Dussaud, op. cit. (above, n. 34), p. 46, n. 2, and p. 123, n. 2. 

* Tbid., p. 46, n. 2. “4 Corpus inscr. semiticarum, I, 1. Paris, 1883, No. 143. 
** Cook, op. cit. (above, n. 42), II, 1925, p. 886 (30) (Abedat in Phoenicia, A. D. 154); cf. sbid., Il, 
1940, p. 945. 
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to the Zeus of Phaina in the Hauran,*® or the ‘Arabian god’ (Dushara) in 
Gerasa,*’ only serves to show the ubiquity and the many names of the oriental 
god ‘who listens to prayer’. 

The plural dedication used here is much rarer; a particularly noteworthy 
case is that of the Corduba inscription, where a long and interesting list of 
oriental gods is thus addressed.*® In the present inscription this epithet is 
extended to Hadad and his consort; it should be noted that Atargatis, when 
addressed alone, is only once given this epithet.*® Another possible explanation 
is that furnished by a dedication at Dura-Europos. There the consort of Hadad 
is Nanaia, usually identified with Artemis; as the latter was one of the god- 
desses entitled to the epithet mrxooc, Atargatis might have replaced her in 
this case.”° 

The names of the deities are reproduced in correct Greek forms: ’A5&q@ as 
compared with the corrupt ’Adat@ ;°' "Atapydtet from the stem &tapyatt., 
which is closer to the Semitic mnysny than the alternative dative "Atapya&ttdt, 
detived from a hypothetical &tapyatid-.°” 

We have here, therefore, a dedication to the well-known great gods of the 
Arameans, whose worship goes back very far.°* But the main interest of this 


Dominique Sourdel: Les Cultes du Hauran a@ l’époque romaine. Paris, 1952, p. 26. An inscription 
from Umm Jimal is dedicated Ati d&yico érnxde (E. Littmann a. o.: Syria. Publications of the Princeton 
Univ. Archaeol. Exped. to Syria in 1904-5 and 1909, II1 A: Greek and Latin inscriptions. Leyden, 1921, 
No. 241). The epithet &ytos ‘holy’ is rare in pagan Hellenism, and usually betrays Semitic influence 
(F. Cumont: Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism. New York, 1956, p. 249, n. 47). 

 C.B. Welles, apud C. H. Kraeling, edit.: Gerasa. New Haven, 1938, p. 385, No. 21. 

“ Weinreich, op. cit. (above, n. 29), p. 20; cf. also above, n. 38, and SEG, 6, 1932, No. 455. The 
Corduba list includes Helios, Heliogabalos (the god, not the emperor), Kypris, Athena, Allath, 
Gennaios, etc. (tbid., 4, 1929, No. 164). 49 At Delos, see above, n. 34. 
* F.Cumont: Fowuilles de Doura-Europos (1922-23). Paris, 1926, p. 55, and above, n. 32. A lead bowl 
found in the temple of Artemis Nanaia at Dura shows the goddess with a circle set in a diadem; 
this recalls the luminous stone set in a similar position in the crown of Atargatis at Hierapolis 
(Lucian: De dea Syria, 32); Lucian also refers to a Syrian Artemis. A Diana Syra occurs in a Latin 
inscription, cf. Corpus inscr. latin. 1X, No. 4137. Among the animals sacred to the goddess at Do- 
liche and elsewhere in Syria, there appears also the doe of Artemis; cf. Goossens, op. cit. (above, 
n. 28), p. 61, n. 4. Artemis the healer and Atargatis share the epithet ‘who hears prayer’, cf. Wein- 
teich, op. cit. (above, n. 29), pp. 7-9, 11. Cf. also Dussaud, op. cit. (above, n. 34), p. 8. 

" Seyrig, op. cit. (above, n. 40), p. 35 (A. D. 233/4); for other forms see Sourdel, op. cit. (above, 
n. 46), p. 41; Cook, op. cit. (above, n. 42), I, 1914, pp. 549, 550, nn. 4-5, p. 551, n. 2. 

" For the various forms of the name of the goddess, see Février, op. cit. (above, n. 42), p. 135, 
n. 3 and Goossens, op. cit. (above, n. 28), p. 58, nn. 1-2. Cf. also Excavations at Dura-Europos, Prelim. 
Report, 3rd Season. New Haven, 1932, No. 146, pp. 46-49. 

* See Goossens, op. cit. (above, n. 28), passim; F. Cumont; Syria dea, apud Ch. Daremberg & 
E. Saglio: Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines, IV. Paris, n.d., pp. 1590-1596; idem, apud 
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inscription lies in three points: Firstly, it is additional evidence for the worship 
of oriental gods by the Greek settlers in Phoenicia at an early date, and therefore 
of importance for the history of Hellenistic religion. Secondly, it is evidence 
for the comparatively early spread of the worship of Hadad and Atargatis in 
Phoenicia. And thirdly, it throws new light on the cults of the Phoenician sea- 
coast in general, and of Ptolemais in particular. 

As regards the first point, we notice the absence of the syncretistic tendency 
of the later periods; apparently the process was not very far advanced at the 
time the dedication was made, and the Greek and oriental gods were stil] 
keeping their identities. This is in remarkable contrast with later times. Thus 
Lucian, although he was perfectly aware that Atargatis and Hadad, the gods 
of Hierapolis-Manbog, were called by their oriental names, refers to them 
throughout as Hera and Zeus.”* The identity of Hadad is usually so overlaid 
by references to Zeus Ouranios,°° Zeus Keraunios,”° Jupiter Heliopolitanus,” 
or general epithets”® that dedications which refer explicitly to the Semitic 
name of the god are rare even in the Orient. Atargatis, ‘the Syrian goddess’ 
(Dea Syria), as she is called in the west, kept her own name and identity much 
better than her consort,” although in her case too identifications with various 
Greek goddesses are not lacking.°° 

The divine pair, Hadad and Atargatis, were originally Syrian gods;°' down 
to the beginning of the Hellenistic period their worship—and in particular 
that of Atargatis—was centred in the region of Hierapolis-Bambyce, Manbog 
in Semitic inscriptions, Mambij to-day.°* Other important centres of worship 
of Hadad and his consort were Damascus’ and Baalbek-Heliopolis. This is with 


Pauly-Wissowa: Real-Encyclopadie, s. v. Dea Syria, 1V, cols. 2237-2243.; idem, op. cit. (above, n. 46), , 
pp. 107-134, 252-256; Dussaud, op. cit. (above, n. 34), pp. 8, 115-116; S. A. Cook: Religion of Ancient 
Palestine. London, 1930; Hofer, apud W.H. Roscher: Lexikon d. griech. u. rim. Mythol., 1V. Leipzig, | 
1909-1915, s. v. Syria dea, cols. 1630-1642. 

54 De dea Syria, 1, 31. ' 
55 See above, n. 45. 

** Cumont, op. cit. (above, n. 46), p. 256, n. 69; idem, op. cit. (above, n. 50), p. 387. 

*” M. Avi-Yonah: Mount Carmel and the God of Baalbek, JEJ, 2, 1952, pp. 120-124. 

*§ Dussaud, op. cit. (above, n. 34), p. 116. 

For the preference given to the goddess in later times, see below, p. 9. 

6° Goossens, op. cit. (above, n. 28), p. 116. 

§! [bid., pp. 200-201; Dussaud, op. cit. (above, n. 34), pp. 115-116. 

*? Corpus inscr. semiticarum, Il, 1. Paris, 1902, Nos. 422, 423. 

Josephus: Antiquities, 1X, 93; Justinus, XXXVI, 2. Cf. R. Dussaud: Le Temple de Jupiter Da- 
mascénien, Syria, 3, 1922, pp. 219-221. 
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SYRIAN GODS AT PTOLEMAIS 9 


reference to Syria proper; in Phoenicia, however, all evidence available so far 
dates from the Roman period.™ In fact, the earliest known reference to a temple 
of Atargatis, Atargateion, is from the book of Maccabees, and the temple men- 
tioned stood at Ashteroth Karnaim in the Bashan. The adoration of these 
two gods, in particular of Atargatis, spread in the third century B.C. into 
Egypt,”° and in the second century B.C. into Delos and the other isles of the 
Aegean, originally by the agency of Syrians from Hierapolis.°’ Only later on 
were the temple and the priesthood taken over by Greeks (and even then the 
only evidence for this is provided by the Greek names of the priests).°* The fact 
that the worship of Atargatis had by the second century B.C. reached Greece 
might have influenced Diodotos and Philista of Ptolemais to make their vow 
to this divine pair in preference to other gods. In the Roman period the 
worship of Atargatis spread far and wide in Syria and Arabia.°° 

Hadad is here mentioned with his consort; this fact too might be adduced 
as evidence for the early date of this inscription. The epigraphic material 
from Delos,’° as well as Lucian’s description of the ritual at Hierapolis (the 
god was worshipped in silence, the goddess with flutes and cymbals; she 
preceded him in the hydrophoric procession, etc.),’' both show that the 
goddess gradually superseded the god in the larger centres of worship—except 
of course in such strongholds of Hadad as Damascus, Baalbek, and the Carmel 
in the territory of Ptolemais.’” 

The new evidence for the worship of Hadad and Atargatis in that city and 
its region suggests a re-interpretation of the cults of the city, as represented on 
its coins. Our information on this subject has so far been mainly derived 


“ De dea Syria, 10. Dussaud, op. cit. (above, n. 34), pp. 115-116. The inscription from Qasr Fukhra, 
dedicated to Hadad and Atargatis in honour of Agrippa II and Berenice, the Herodians, is of 
special interest. See O. Puchstein: Jahresbericht iiber d. Ausgrabungen in Baalbek, Jahrb. d. 
deutschen archdol. Instituts, 17, 1902, p. 106, n. 43. 

% 2 Macc. xii, 26; cf. 1 Macc. v, 43-44. 

 G. Vaggi: Siria e Siri nei documenti dell’ Egitto greco-romano, Aegyptus, 17, 1937, pp. 34-35. 
" Dittenberger, op. cit. (above, n. 34), No. 767. 

*§ Cook, op. cit. (above, n. 42), I, p. 550; Cumont, op. cit. (above, n. 46), pp. 105, 107. 

* Sourdel, op. cit. (above, n. 46), p. 26, and in particular the inscription published by M. Dunand: 
Le Musée de Soueida. Patis, 1934, p. 24, No. 21. 

” Cook, op. cit. (above, n. 42), I, p. 550; Goossens, op. cit. (above, n. 28), pp. 64-65, 117; Seyrig, op. cit. 
(above, n. 40), p. 22; Sourdel, op. cit. (above, n. 46), p. 26. 

" De dea Syria, 44. Cf. also the relative size of the two on the relief found in the excavations at 
Dura-Europos (op. cit. [above, n. 52], p. 100 and Pl. XIV). 

™ Avi-Yonah, op. cit. (above, n. 57). 
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from numismatic material,’* with the addition of a passage in the Mishnah” 
which attests the existence in Ptolemais of a bath dedicated to Aphrodite. The 
deities shown on the city coins are supposed to represent the following: Zeus, 
Pluto, Persephone, Sarapis, Kybele, Artemis, Nemesis, and the city-goddess 
(Tyche); the thunderbolt and the caduceus also appear frequently. If we analyse 
this material inthe light of ournew knowledge, derived from the inscription under 
discussion, the following possibilities of re-interpretation suggest themselves: 


(a) Sarapis. This is the usual interpretation of the bearded male deity 


crowned by a calathos, and having occasionally a thunderbolt behind him.” 
The calathos, however, is the usual head-dress of Hadad as Jupiter Heliopo- 
litanus,’® the thunderbolt being one of his essential attributes as god of 
thunder (Zeus Keraunios).’’ We should compare the evidence of another coin 
of Prolemais, showing a shrine, with a cult statue flanked by bulls and holding 
a double axe; obviously another representation of the same god.”® 

(b) Zeus appears holding ears of corn—another of the principal symbols of 
Hadad.’" Sometimes the type employed recalls the Baal of Tarsus (ba‘al tarz) 
on coins of the Persian period; a similar representation is used on coins of 
Hierapolis for Hadad.*° 

(c) The Tyche of Ptolemais appears seated on a rock, with a turreted crown 
on her head, holding ears of corn and, on some coins, facing a mountain god 
whom we now know to be the god Carmel, identical with the Jupiter 
Heliopolitanus or Hadad.*' Now Atargatis is in several cases identified with 
the city Tyches, in particular those of Hierapolis®’ and of Palmyra.** The god- 


7 G. F. Hill: Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Phoenicia. London, 1910, pp. Ixxxiv-Ixxxvi; E. Schiirer: 
Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 1. 4th ed. Leipzig, 1907, pp. 36, 141; Coin Collection of 
the Department of Archaeology of the Hebrew University (henceforward: HU). 


14 Abodah zarah iii, 4. 7% Hill, op. cit. (above, n. 73), p. 134; HU Nos. 2751, 3132; the 


winged thunderbolt appears alone; cf. Hill, sbid., p. 133, Pl. XVI, 14. 

7° Cumont, op. cit. (above, n. 50), pp. 103, 132; Février, op. cit. (above, n. 42), p. 59. 

™ Avi-Yonah, op. cit. (above, n. 57), p. 121, n. 25. 

78 Hill, op. cit. (above, n. 73), Pl. XVII, 5 and 10; HU No. 2385. 

™ Cook, op. cit. (above, n. 42), I, p. 558; III, 2, p. 1095; Dussaud, op. cit. (above, n. 63), p. 222; 
H. Seyrig: La Triade héliopolitaine et les temples de Baalbek, Syria, 10, 1929, pp. 317-318. 

*° Hill, op. cit. (above, n. 73), p. Ixxxiv; Cook, op. cit. (above, n. 42), I, pp. 593-604; S. Ronzevalle: 
Les Monnaies de la dynastie de ‘Abd-Hadad et les cultes de Hiérapolis-Bambyce, Mé/. Fac. orient., 
Univ. St. Joseph, Beyrouth (henceforward: MUSJB), 23, 1940, pp. 1, 16. 81 See n. 57 above. 
*? Waddington-Le Bas, op. cit. (above, n. 42), No. 2588; Cumont, op. cit. (above, n. 50), pp. 98, 
111, on. 2,3; Février, op. c#t. (above, n. 42), pp. 11, 44. 83 Cook, op. cit. (above, n. 53), 
p. 191; Cumont, op. cit. (above, n. 50), p. 111, n.1. For the Atargatis of Nihatha, see R. Mouterde: 
Dea Syria en Syrie, MUSJB, 25, 1942-3, p. 138; Ronzevalle, op. cit (above, n. 80), p. 13. 
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dess is referred to in literature as a city goddess (noAtodyxoc),™ she is described 
by Lucian as wearing a turreted crown (nupyogépoc)”” and is so represented 
at Dura®® and Hierapolis.*” 

(d) Artemis. We have noted above®® the connection of this goddess with 
Atargatis. 

(e) Nemesis. According to Lucian this is one of the epiphanies of Atargatis.°° 

(f) Aphrodite— Astarte. The name Atargatis, derived according to Albright 
from a combination of Astarte and ‘Anat, is in itself an indication of the close 
relation between the two deities, as is the presence of an Atargateion at 
Ashteroth Karnaim.°*° We also know of representations of the Syrian goddess 
as Astarte, or holding the mirror of Aphrodite.’ She is identified with Tanit 
of Carthage by the common epithet émyjxooc.°” She appears with Adonis,”* 
and in Egypt as Aphrodite Berenice.”* 

(g) Asklepios, who is probably represented by the snakes winding round 
trees and flanking an altar,°° is one of the ‘gods listening to prayer’, in 
common with Hadad and Atargatis.°° 

(h) Hermes, who is represented by the caduceus,’ is the third god of the 
Heliopolitan triad, together with Hadad and Atargatis.°* He derived this 
status probably from his identification with the Babylonian god Nabu.”” 

To these iconographic considerations we might add a few geographic ones. 
The situation of Ptolemais, on the sea-shore, near the sacred river Belus, which 


* Cumont, apud Daremberg-Saglio, op. cit. (above, n. 53), p. 1593. 

% De dea Syria, 15, 32. 56 Cf. the relief quoted above, n. 71. 
*’ Cumont, Joc. cit. (above, n. 84); Février, op. cit. (above, n. 42), p. 138. 88 See above, p. 7. 
* De dea Syria, 32; Goossens, op. cit. (above, n. 28), p. 116. 

* E. Meyer, apud Roscher, op. cit. (above, n. 53), I. 1884-6, s. v. Astarte, cols. 650-654; Cumont, 
apud Daremberg-Saglio, op. cit. (above, n. 53), p. 1591 and n. 7; p. 1592. 

” Ibid., p. 1591, Fig. 6699, p. 1594; S. Ronzevalle: La Couronne d’Atargatis 4 Délos, MUSJB, 22, 
1939, p. 111; Dussaud, op. cit. (above, n. 63), p. 222; A. Parrot: Les Fouilles de Ba‘albek, Syria, 10, 


1929, p. 119. %3 At Carthage, see Weinreich, op. cit. (above, n. 29), pp. 49, n.1, 59. 
® Excav. at Dura-Europos, loc. cit. (above, n. 52). 
* Cumont, apud Daremberg-Saglio, op. cit. (above, n. 53), p. 1592. %° HU type ‘91’. 


* Weinreich, op. cit. (above, n. 29), pp. 9-11; and in particular the relief at Woburn Abbey, repre- 
senting two snakes in front of two trees, with two ears in front of them (ibid., pp. 65-66). 

* Hill, op. cit. (above, n. 73), pp. 137, 138; HU ‘91’ and Nos. 2184, 2580, etc. Cf. also the caduceus 
on a coin of Heliopolis, where it is represented near an altar, Cook, op. cit. (above, n. 42), I, p. 566, 
Fig. 434. 

* Cumont, op. cit. (above, n. 46), p. 123; Seyrig, op. cit. (above, n. 79), p. 354; Cf. the inscription 
published by L. Jalabert, MUSJB, 1, 1906, p. 175 ff.: I(ovi) O(ptimo) M(aximo) H(eliopolitano) 
Veneri Mercurio. °° Goossens, op. cit. (above, n. 28), p. 115. 
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issued from the Cendebia swamps, 100 makes the city quite suitable for a cult 
centre of Atargatis, who represents the vivifying force of water.'”' Her image 
and that of her consort were twice yearly carried in procession to ‘the sea’ ;'” 
a similar hydrophoria was performed at Tyre, the city adjoining Ptolemais."” 
Finally, the fact that the epithet ér)Kooc applied here is also found connected 
with goddesses saving seafarers from storms and pirates '°* makes the cult of 
this deity eminently suitable for a harbour city like Ptolemais. 


It seems therefore that we may add Ptolemais to the list of coastal cities, — 


such as Gaza, loppe and especially Ascalon'® in which Atargatis was the 
principal female deity. 

The inscription published here also throws a most vivid light on the true 
character of religious worship in the early Hellenistic period. It shows that 


the old oriental gods still commanded the allegiance of the newly-settled , 
Greeks and Macedonians, and a fortiori that of the Semitic natives of these 


cities. This fact explains inter alia the strong opposition of Judaism to the 


pagan imagery, down to the second century A.D. It was felt that the adver. 


saries of the faith of Israel, masquerading in Greek guise, were the old 


enemies of yore—the gods of Canaan, the Baalim and Ashtaroth. It was | 


only with the weakening of this oriental faith in the Roman period that the 
leaders of the Jews allowed their flock representative art. But this is a dif- 
ferent question, with which it is hoped to deal on another occasion. 


100 Pliny: Hist. nat., V, 19. 

10) De dea Syria, 13, 33,36; Cumont, Joc. cit. (above, n. 84); Février, op. cit. (above, n. 42), p. 138; 
Goossens, op. cit. (above, n. 28), pp. 63, 69. 103 De dea Syria, 47, 48. 
8 Goossens op. cit. (above, n. 28), p. 71; Seyrig, op. cit. (above, n. 79), p. 320. 

14 Weinreich, op. cit. (above, n. 29), p. 29; R. Dussaud: Review of C. Clemen: Lukians Schrift iiber 
d. syr. Géttin, Syria, 19, 1938, p. 366. 

1 Schiirer, op. cit. (above, n. 73), pp. 29-36, 119-148; Cook, op. cit. (above, n. 53), p. 171; Cumont, 
op. cit. (above, n. 46), p. 117. 
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Durinc the second season of excavation (15 September— 25 October 1957), 
true we continued to clear area B, excavated a new area D, and made a trial pit in 
that area E. Work was not continued in areas A and C.' 
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7, 48. * See the preliminary report on the first season in JEJ, 7, 1957, pp. 217-228. This report too 
is published here by kind permission of Mr. S. Yeivin, Director of Antiquities.—For the loca- 
 tiber tion of Meser, see Fig. 1. 
* The second season of excavation was again directed by the present writer. The recorder was 
mont, ~Miss Sara Barkai. In charge of excavation areas were Messrs. J. Duby (area B), J. Gell (area D), 
S. Avidor (trial pit in area E). Messrs. S. Moshkovitz and M. Dubrowski were surveyors and 
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found. The finds in this debris are in no way different from those in stratum III, — 
The stratification is best illustrated by the successive phases recorded, from _ 
the iowest stratum upwards, on the site of the main building of stratum II] 
(B13,B15—see Pl. 1 B; Fig. 2). Here, on the foundation of the western part 
of this building, an apsidal house (B 1) was built in stratum II. Later room B 2, 
which belongs to stratum I, was superimposed on this apsidal wall. Where 
no architectural remains of stratum I] exist, we find above the foundations of stra. , 
tum III a layer of ash and debris about 30cm. thick, and above this the remains of 
stratum I (see Pl. 1C). The differentiation between the strata is clear, although | 
in each of the two upper strata there were at least two floors (Ia, Ib, Ila, IIb). 
This season we succeeded in definitely assigning the lower floor of B 8 to | 


stratum Ib. It is now clear that stratum II only begins below the foundations | 


of room B 8. j 


Structures 


Stratum III. The main structure in this stratum is a rectangular building at 
least 13 m. long, consisting of two rooms—B 13 and B 15 (Pl. 1 B). The 
outer width is 6m., and the walls are 80 cm. thick. It is a broad-house, with 
an entrance 80cm. wide on the northern side; this leads into room B13 and 
from there, through an inner doorway, into room B 15. The inner measute- 
ments of room B 15 are 4.5m. X 2.3 m. The rubble foundations are laid as a 
rule in three rows of stones to the width of the wall, which is preserved to an 
average height of 60cm. The foundations of room B 13 are much eroded, 
especially on the eastern side. Other parts of the foundation wall were destroyed | 
by the builders of stratum II, and only a few scattered stones indicate the outlines } 
of the walls. The other structural remains of stratum III include: a small storage(?) 
pit built in a shallow depression, using the natural rock as part of its walls 
(B19), and a small circular stone-paved floor (B 18). 

Stratum II. Only about half of the apsidal building B 1, which was partly | 
uncovered during the first season, has been preserved. The remains in the / 
north-eastern corner are sufficient to give us the approximate measurements 


draughtsmen. Mr. D. Levy was in charge of administration; Mr. Y. Dayan was field photographer. 
The drawings of the finds published here were made by Mr. M. Laufer, and the photographs of 
the finds by Mrs. H. Bieberkraut. The author is greatly indebted to Mr. I. Dunayevsky, who 
spent many hours discussing the stratification of the site and helped with the preparation of | 
the plans.—I should like to thank again the members of Kibbutz Meser and especially Messrs. | 
G. Edelstein and E. Doron for their help, and the Menasheh Regional Council and chiefly its 
secretary, Mrs. R. Roff, for their assistance and interest during the excavation. 
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of the house: 11 m. X 5.2 m. (including the walls); the foundations are 
90cm. wide. 

House B 14 is also apsidal (Pl. 2 A, Fig. 2). Only its rounded wall has sur- 
vived, the eastern part having been destroyed by erosion. The rubble walls 
still stand 90cm. high in some places. Nothing certain is known about the 
eastern part of the building, but there is some evidence that a partition wall 
existed roughly where the existing walls end. At least two floors were found 
inthis house, one of them made of well-laid flat stones. Silo B 12 belongs to 
the early phase of stratum II (IIb). It is a funnel-shaped structure, lined and 
foored with flat stones and preserved to a height of 70cm. It is 2m. wide at 
the mouth, and 1 m. at the bottom. Another similar silo, B 16, built on top of 
the foundations of the apsidal house B 14, belongs therefore to the last phase 
of this stratum (IIa), or to the early phase of stratum I (Ib) (see Pl. 2 B). 

Other fragmentary walls of stratum II were also uncovered, especially to the 
north of B14. The two apsidal buildings B1,B14, however, were the main 
structures in area B. Between them lay a paved courtyard (?) without structural 
remains. 

Stratum I(Fig. 3). During this season the excavation of the upper stratum of 
area B was slightly extended. It is now clear that the main building was com- 
posed of two rooms (B 8, B 2) from its inception. In the south-eastern corner of 
B8 we found a well-paved platform (B 10) which was probably used for sleeping. 
Asimilar platform (B 6) was built in a corner of room B 2. The main building 
in stratum I is again a broad-house, the main entrance being in the centre of 
the northern wall, exactly opposite an inner doorway leading to room B 2. 

During this season we finished the clearing of cistern B 3, the largest on the 
site. Ithas a roughly circular mouth with a diameter of about 90 cm. and is more 
or less cylindrical in shape to a depth of 1.8m. From there it slopes until it 
teaches a maximum diameter of 2.5 m., at adepth of 5 m. The bottom is stepped, 
the lower step most probably being a sump for the rainwater collected there. 
The cistern is still well preserved in its lower part, but there are deep fissures 
on the inside of the upper part. This cistern may have been cut in the rock as 
early as stratum III, but it remained in use until the end of the occupation of 
the site. In the filling of the cistern we found potsherds and other finds (PI. 3 M) 
which came from the eroded upper stratum and therefore belong mainly to 
stratum I. The ten cupmarks of varying size and depth found in the vicinity 
of this cistern are also to be attributed to stratum III. 
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AREA D (see Fig. 4) a 


In area D, which lies about 40 m. north-east of area B, we excavated a sti 
20 m. long and from 5 to 10 m. wide. 


Stratigraphy | 
Two strata can be distinguished in most of the area. In the main building of 
the area, D 6, the upper stratum (I) is on the 92.1 m. level. The lowest floc: 
of stratum If was found there at 90.72 m. The difference between the two| | 
levels varies between 70 to 140 cm. There are some intermediate floors lx. 
tween the two main levels, but they are only the result of accumulating debris 
and repairs. 


B08 


Structures 


The division of the area into two main parts is clear: the southern part contains 
the living quarters, and the northern part the domestic installations usuall; 
found in the courtyard. 
As the central building D6 was continuously in use during the periods i} © 
occupation of both strata, we shall not deal with them separately. Where the | 
hillside slopes from south to north, a natural cavity in the rock was utilize | 
for the building of an apsidal house (Pl. 1A). It is possible that the rounded} 
wall of this house continued further to the south and completed the house in | 
squares J 8-9; we have, however, found no trace of it. 
The width of the wall is 50 cm., and it is preserved in some places up to: | 
height of 2 m. In its lower part the natural rock was used as part of the construc} | 
tion, and the fissures were closed up with rubble. There are two possible en} | 
trances: from the eastern end a sloping passage leads to the lowest floor (IIb)} | |.-- ¢ 
Access was also possible at the end of the western wall. In the lowest floor (IIb) 
which paved only part of the building, a circular pit 2.4 m. in diameter was 
found (D 14). In this pit, which was cleared to a depth of 50 cm., only several ani 
mal burials including a complete skeleton of a dog were found. No doubt tht 
settlers of stratum II used this pit as a burial site for their domestic animals 
Between this floor and stratum I, the whole interior of building D 6 was pave 
with beaten earth and pebbles. On this floor a small silo (D 3) was sunk into | 
the debris underlying this stratum. It is lined with stone slabs and is of in} | - - . 
verted conical shape, with a diameter of 1 m. at the mouth and 50 cm. at tht rT 
bottom. The settlers of stratum I built the upper part of their walls in D6 | ; 
sun-dried mud-brick. In many places we found pieces of hard mud of variou' | ‘ 
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sizes, containing traces of burnt vegetable matter (straw ?). It is possible 
that this material was used not only forthe upper part of the walls but also for 
covering the wooden frame of the roof. 

In the southern area some pits, cisterns and cupmarks were hewn. The most 
important group of pits was found just south of the western wall of D 6. The 
main pit, D7, hasan elliptical entrance 1 m. long and 90 cm. wide. It is cylin. 
drical in shape and 3 m. deep, with niches 2m. down on its northern and 
southern sides. In the northern one a large storage jar was found on the floor 
(Pl. 2C). There is no doubt that this pit served initially as a cistern. After the 
rock became fissured the cistern was converted into an underground silo. As 
evidence that the pit was used first as a cistern we may cite the fact that it was 
hewn in a slope and that the two shallow pits D8 and D9 are connected by an 
underground passage with the main pit D7. 

There are several other structures in the northern part of area D. D 13 isa 
narrow wall built of rubble and belongs to stratum II. We excavated only the 
apsidal part of what was probably a storeroom; the other part of this structure 
is below D 5 (stratum I). D 12 is part of two walls built of one row of stones 
with an empty space between them. In this space a large jar was found (P1.2D; 
Fig. 7:16). Another wall, D1, 3.5 m. long and 50 cm. wide, whose foundations 
only are preserved, may have formed part of a larger building belonging to 
stratum I. North of D1 is the circular fireplace D 4, its floor slightly concave 
and its stones blackened with soot. Silo D 2 is built in the form of a shallow 
inverted cone like silo D 3. There is no doubt that the two last-mentioned 
structures were in use at one and the same time. Another silo, D 11, was found 
near wall D1 and belongs to stratum I. This silo was built of large potsherds 
and stone. The only clear floor besides D 6 in stratum I was found in D 5, where 
large pebbles are laid closely together. 


AREA E 


At a distance of 75 m. north of area D, a trial pit (5 m. X 5 m.) was dug. It 
offered additional evidence that the settlers used every possible depression in 
the bed-rock of the site to build their houses. The natural rock which formed 
part of the walls made the construction of the house easier and also offered 
better protection. In stratum III or Ib we uncovered a section of wall built 
against the rock at a depth of 2m. Two pebbled floors should be assigned to 
the main levels of strata II and I respectively. The floor of stratum II was cov- 
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ered by a mass of potsherds, most of them from storage jars. A large clay 
ladle (see Fig. 9, p. 28), possibly used for copper smelting, was found on the 


floor of stratum I. 
THE FINDS 


Stratum III (see Fig. 5) 


This season we succeeded in differentiating between the finds of the lowest 
(II]) and the two upper strata (II, I); it may now be stated with certainty that 
the material of stratum III belongs to the Ghassulian culture.” One of the com- 
monest pottery vessels found is a small V-shaped bow] (PI. 3C; Fig.5:2). Another 
bowl, similar in shape but larger, has parallel incisions around the body with a 
roughly circular incision deeply cut above them (Fig. 5:1). The jars usually 
have flaring rims (Fig. 5:5), but there is one peculiar type of jar with an almost 
vertical body and without a neck (Fig. 5:6). The common hole-mouth jars 
have a line of diagonal incisions below the rim (Fig. 5:3). There are also two 
types of vessel characteristic of the Ghassulian period : the cornet (Fig. 5:8) 
and the churn (Fig. 5:11). Another vessel frequently met with is an ‘incense 
burner’ with openings in the lower or the upper part (Fig. 5:10). 

Three main types of handles are common: (a) a small, mostly horizontal 
lug handle (Fig. 5:12), or a large lug handle with a triangular section (Fig. 
5:4); (b) plain ledge handles (Fig. 5:14), including an inner ledge handle 
(Fig. 5:13); (c) loop handles. The majority of the vessels are covered all over 
with red slip, and many of the larger vessels have indentations on their rims 
(Fig. 5:7). Some are decorated with dark red bands. The incised ornament is 
well known; it appears on two sherds incised with a herring-bone pattern 
(Pl. 3 L; Fig.5:16), on the upper part of a pot (Fig. 5:9), and in a curious 
form (straw impression?) on the base of a large vessel (Pl. 3 L; Fig.5:17). 

All these vessels and decorations belong to the well-known Ghassulian reper- 
toire, known mostly from the southern part of the country.* Together with these, 
however, we found five sherds of ‘grey-burnished’ bowls. This type of pottery 
probably begins in the north at the end of the Ghassulian culture, as shown 
by sherds of this ware found mainly in the upper phase of Megiddo XX.* 

The spinning whorls (PI. 3 N; Fig. 5:18) do not differ much in the three strata. 


* Cf. my report on the finds of the first season, op. cit. (above, n.*), pp. 220-228. 
* Cf. M. Dothan: The Excavations at Hurvat Beter (Beersheba), ‘Afiqot, 2, 1958, pp. 11-28 
(Hebrew). 

‘M. Dothan: Some Problems of the Stratigraphy in Megiddo XX, EI, 5, 1958, pp. 39-40 (Hebrew). 
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| Of particular interest are the stone bowls decorated with incised, hatched 
\ triangles (Fig. 5:15), an ornament well known in the Ghassulian context.” 
Among the flint implements there are a few fan scrapers made in the Ghassulian 
3 | tradition (Pl. 3 J, right). The small axes and adzes, the sickle blades, and a borer 
we similar to those found at Beersheba (H. Beter). A few of the blades (knives) 
have a trapezoid section. 
Stratum II (see Figs. 6, 7) 


We shall treat the finds of the two main areas, B and D, together, since there 
is no appreciable difference between them.° As we have already pointed out in 
the report on the first season,’ we found in strata II-I a continuation of the 
Ghassulian tradition with an influx of new elements, especially in the pottery. 
The great number of cornets, generally decorated with parallel painted bands 
(Fig.7:1-6) should be emphasized. There are a few churns (Fig. 7:8), one 
of them with a secondary hole made to serve as a handle, after the original 
handle had been broken (Fig. 7:7). The strainer (Fig. 7:9) probably belongs 
to the neck of a small churn. Among the small bowls there are some of well- 
levigated whitish clay, very similar to those from Beersheba,* and some small 
jars of similar but more yellowish clay (Fig. 6:6) (‘cream ware’). The criss-cross 
painted ornament on the inner side of a bowl (Pl. 3 G; Fig. 7: 20) also belongs 
to the Ghassulian tradition as do another one on both sides of a bow] (P1.3G; 
fig. 7:18), nail indentations (Pl. 3 G; Fig. 7:23, 26), and bowls on stands (in- 
4 | cense burners), mostly with elliptical fenestrations in the stand (Fig. 7:10, 13). 
Among the complete vessels in the Ghassulian tradition are a very low thick- 
walled tray with two ledge handles (PI. 3A; Fig. 6:15), anda large jar with four 
horizontally pierced lug handles and two parallel red bands around the body 
(Pl. 2D; Fig. 7:16). There are many large bowls, most of them painted with bands 
similar to those found at Ghassul and Beersheba (Fig. 6:9, 11). Among the 
most common wares in the two upper strata are the grey-burnished bowls 
(Pl. 3 H, I; Fig. 6:1). A few are different from those found in the first season, for 
example a plain carinated bow] (Fig. 6:2-4) and a bowl decorated with a band 
of tiny projections (Fig. 6:5). Prominent in this stratum are the lug-handle 


* Cf. op. cit. (above, n. 3), Fig. 19:1. 

‘There are several vessels from strata I-Il shown in the drawings, the attribution of which to 
strata I or II is not certain. They were found mostly in places where there was no floor dividing. 
the two strata; these vessels are shown in Figs. 7:1, 3, 9, 15, 25; 8:8, 11. 

"Cf. op.cit. (above, n.*), pp. 220-221. 5 Op. cit. (above, n. 3), p. 26 
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jars. One jar has a pair of loop handles rising above the rim, in a manner sim. | 
ilar to the high loop-handle jugs (PI. 3 B; Fig. 6: 12). This vessel is highly bur. 
nished and recalls similar vessels from Tell el-Far‘'ah and Gezer. The other 
(Fig. 6:10) covered with a brownish slip, seems to be an early example of; 
gourd jar. A peculiar jar is covered with a red vertically burnished slip (Fig. 
6:8). One of the hole-mouth jars is of an unusual pear-shaped form (Fig. | 
6:13). Another uncommon form is a flat jar rim (Fig.6:14). A small bowl 
with traces of soot on the rim probably served as a lamp (PI. 3 C; Fig. 6:7). 
Few new decorations were found this season: a base decorated with a band in | 
relief (Fig. 7:15), which has a good parallel in Beth-Shean,’ an incised band 
relief (Fig. 7:25), and the rim of a small cup with painted vertical bands ' 
similar to those found in Megiddo stage VI'° (Fig. 7: 22). 

Loop, lug (horizontal and vertical) (Pl. 3 D, E; Fig. 7:17, 19, 21) and ledge 
handles (PI. 3 F; Fig. 7:11) are almost equally common. Among the last men. | 
tioned the most frequent is the indented or pinched-lapped and wavy ledge 
handle (Fig. 7:12, 14). Strap handles of the ‘basket’ type have hitherto been 
known only from the Early Bronze Age. The base of a vessel (Fig. 7: 24) shows 
what may be a mat impression or an incised pattern. 

There is far less difference between the flint implements of strata III and II 
than between the respective pottery finds of the two strata. But among the 
tools found in stratum II and unknown in III are some chisels, chopping tools, 
a saw, and an arrowhead broken below the wings. Two pendants are of red 
and grey hard stone (PI. 3 K). 


Stratum I (see Fig. 8) 


The finds from stratum I do not differ very much from those in stratum II. 
There are still some cornets (Fig. 8:12), ‘churns’, and roughly V-shaped bowls 
(Fig. 8:6, 7), but the Ghassulian features are generally less prominent than in 
stratum II. The inner ledge handle (Fig. 8:10) and a thick spout (Fig. 8:18) 
are important for their relations with the Ghassulian and Late Chalcolithic 
sites. Amongst the complete vessels the most important is a high pithos with 
rope decoration around the neck (PI. 2C; Fig.8:13). It was found in the 
underground silo D 7. The grey-burnished bowls continue in use (Fig. 8 : 1-3), 


* Cf. G. M. Fitzgerald; The Earliest Pottery of Beth-Shan, Museum Journal, 24, 1935, Pl. 3:9. 
10 R.M. Engberg & G. M. Shipton: Notes on the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age Pottery of Megidde. 
Chicago, 1934, Chart, 7c. } 
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but there is a growing number of | 
vessels burnished in red and brown 
(Fig. 8:4, 5). The best example js 
a red-burnished bowl carinated 
just below the rim (PI. 2 E; Fig. 
8:8). There are a few highly but. 
nished sherds with grooved paral- 
lel lines (Fig. 8:9). 

Other post-Ghassulian features 
include: a high loop-handle jug 
(Fig. 8:15), painted sherds (Fig. 
8:11,14), some ‘band slip’ pieces, 
and a few pushed up or pushed 
over (slightly folded) ledge han- 
dles. A new type is represented in: 
grooved handle (Fig. 8:17), simi- 
lar to those found in site H in 
Wadi Ghazzah."' 

—— Stone and flint implements. The 

Fig. 9. Pottery ladle for smelting (?), area D, stratum I. most important of the stone im- 

plements is a flat disk with « 

biconical hole in the centre (Pl. 2 F; Fig. 8:16). The upper face is smoothed by 

constant rubbing, and the disk seems to have served as the lower part of 1 

tournette. The upper disk moved by the potter had a protruding knob which | 

fitted into the hole. If our suggestion is correct, this is the earliest tournette 

found in Palestine, the other early examples having been found in Megiddo 
XVIII"? and Beth Yerah 

The only change in the lithic industry is the appearance of some long flat 
knife blades unknown in the lower strata, and arrowheads without wings 
(see Pl. 3 J). 


. 
. 
= «= 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The two new areas excavated this season furnished evidence of the extent of 
the ancient settlement. Stratum III, the lowest, is best represented in area B, 


1) E. Macdonald: Beth-Pelet, 11. London, 1932, Pl. XXXI. 
2 G. Loud: Megiddo, II (Plates). Chicago, 1948, Pl. 268: 1. 
8 B. Maisler, M. Stekelis & M. Avi-Yonah: The Excavations at Beth Yerah, JEJ, 2, 1952, p. 170. 
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but was not found over the whole site; there is good reason to suppose that 
the stratum III settlement was smaller than those of the later strata. 

The results of the second season do not necessitate a change in the relative 
chronology of the site as established after the first season. This chronology 
is now even more firmly established, because work this season extended over a 
much larger area. The conclusion then arrived at concerning the close relation 
of stratum III to the Ghassulian culture, which had been based on sporadic 
finds, was confirmed this season. The structures in stratum III already show 
a high level of craftsmanship; the finds are related to the ‘Beersheba culture’, 
which is an offshoot of Ghassul IV, and to the parallel settlements in the north, 
such as Tell el-Far‘ah (Enéolithique Moyen) and Megiddo XX (part of the 
lower phase). 

Strata II-I belong to the first phase of the Late Chalcolithic period, and for 
the purpose of comparison with the material from other sites they cannot be 
separated. Stratum II is distinguished by the apsidal plan of its buildings, and 
in both strata there is a prevalence in the pottery assemblage of the grey-bur- 
nished and red-burnished wares which are characteristic of the Late Chalcolithic 
period as a whole. Strata II-I correspond to the later phase of Megiddo XX and 
to part of the Enéolithique Supérieur at Tell el-Far‘ah. 

Late Chalcolithic II is represented in the tomb of the nearby Tell el-Asawir, 
in some of the tombs at Tell el-Far‘ah, in phases VII-V and part of stratum XIX 
at Megiddo, and in Beth-Shean XVI and part of XV. It seems very probable, 
especially after C 14 analysis has fixed a few dates in Egyptian prehistory, 
that Late Chalcolithic I should be ascribed to the 33rd century B.c. Accordingly 
the following chronological scheme is suggested. 

Meser III (Final stage of Ghassul)— 3 4th century B.C. 

Meser II-I— 33rd century B.C. 

The excavations of Meser, even after a preliminary study of the material, 
show that this site is of particular importance because the early phase of Late 
Chalcolithic can be clearly demonstrated here. It forms a link between the 
Ghassulian Culture and the Late Chalcolithic II, which already shows some 
features characteristic of the Early Bronze Age. 


“ R.J. Braidwood: Jericho and its Setting in Near Eastern History, Antiquity, 122, 1957, p. 80. 
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The Ark and the Cherubim: | 
Their Symbolic Significance in Biblical Ritual’ 


M. HARAN 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue present essay is an attempt to sum up and clarify the symbolic significance 
attributed to the ark and the cherubim by the Bible, or by the prototype whic 
preceded biblical ritual pattern. In addition we shall touch on the form of the 
cherubim and the question whence and how they were absorbed into the Israelite 
tradition. 
I. THE OPINIONS OF SCHOLARS. 
EVIDENCE AND ARGUMENTS 

(1) With regard to the symbolic significance of the ark, there are two trends 
of scholarly thought. According to one of these, the ark was conceived essential- 
ly as a chest (Behdlter), a container for objects of the greatest holiness (e.g. the 
two tables of the law). However, the concealing of the tables of the law within 
a closed container seemed odd to many scholars. They argued that words of law 
engraved upon stone were surely meant to be publicly displayed. Hence they 
assumed that in the beginning the ark had held a fetish-stone, a meteorite from 
Mount Sinai, or a statue. 

The second trend of opinion is that the ark was the seat of God, a sort of 
empty throne (Thron). The Divine Holiness was concentrated not inside the ark 
but ov it, above the wings of the cherubim. And the deity was not actually visu- 
alized but symbolized indirectly by the empty seat. This idea was first put forward 
in 1897 by Reichell, who adduced parallels from the ancient cultures of the Me: 
diterranean, from India, and from early Christianity. Other scholars added 
examples from the cultures of Persia and from the early stages of the history 
of western European peoples. In all these the prevalent cult was aniconic, ie. 
based on the belief that by placing an empty throne for the deity it was possible 


* This paper was published in Hebrew in EI, 5, 1958, pp. 83-90. The English version contains some 
alterations. 
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to influence him to be, as it were, physically present. The biblical-Yahvistic 
cult was assumed to be aniconic in this way.’ 

(2) The sources give grounds for both points of view. Ezekiel’s description 
of the chariot of cherubim; the title ‘who sits upon the cherubim’ (0°3199 29°), 
which occurs several times in the Bible (1 Sam. iv, 4; 2 Sam. vi, 2; 2 Kings xix, 15; 
Isa. xxxvii, 16; Ps. lxxx, 1; xcix, 1); the usual portrayal of God sitting on his 
throne; and lastly the ark and the ark-cover (kapporet) as described in the 
tabernacle of P, together with the explicit statement that God met Moses from 
between the two cherubim and from above the ark-cover (Exod. xxv, 22; xxx, 
6; Lev. xvi, 2; Num. vii, 89)—all these confirm decisively that the cherubim 
were conceived as the supporters of God's seat, and hence that the ark was his 
throne. Yet there is as much in the Bible to show that the ark was what its 
name and even its shape imply: an }11"—i.e. a chest made to contain something. 

Indeed, whether one sees in the ark a throne or a chest, one cannot entirely 
exclude the alternative. Where scholars are at variance, it is only over the 
priority given to different pieces of evidence, their arrangement in chronolog- 
ical order, and in the assessment of the historical and factual background. Some 
say that nothing is to be learned from the evidence of P, and that the first two 
passages mentioning the title ‘who sits upon the cherubim’ (1 Sam. iv, 4; 2 Sam. 
vi,2) are merely glosses. Others contend that the descriptions in Ezekiel and 
Pare not pure imagination: they are the development of ancient motifs, and the 
idea of the ark as a chest containing the tables of the law is only a Deuterono- 
mistic adaptation, and the above two passages are not glosses. In fact, anyone 


*The most important literature is given in Y.Kaufmann: History of the Faith of Israel, I. 
Tel Aviv, 1942, p. 349 (Hebrew). Dibelius’ dissertation (M. Dibelius: Die Lade Jahves. Gottingen, 
1906) has been considered important by scholars and is in fact the most fundamental and careful 
work within the limits of the school of Wellhausen. To those holding the first opinion some scholars 
who preceded Reichell may be added (besides those mentioned in Kaufmann’s book), such as 
L.Couard: Die religids-nationale Bedeutung der Lade Jahves, Zeitschr. alttest. Wissensch., 12, 1892, 
pp. 53-90; and e.g. R. Hartmann: Zelt und Lade, sbid., 37, 1917-18; pp. 225-239; J. Morgenstern: The 
Ark, the Ephod and the Tent of Meeting, Hebrew Union Coll. Annual, 17, 1942/3, pp. 153-157, 
229-266 (also in book form). See also Morgenstern’s earlier papers referred to therein. Morgenstern 
considers the ark to have been a container, but in his opinion the meaning of }"#* is not a case or 
chest, but a tent. All this is assumed with the desire to find a parallel between the ark and the pre- 
Islamic gubbe. To those holding the second opinion the following scholars may be added: K. Galling: 
Biblisches Reallexikon. Tibingen, 1937, p. 343; S. A. Cook: The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the 
Second Millennium B.C. London, 1908, pp. 21-23; G. von Rad: Die Priesterschrift im Hexateuch. 
Berlin, 1934, p. 182; W. F. Albright: From the Stone Age to Christianity. Baltimore, 1940, pp. 202- 
203, 229-230; M. Buber: Moses. Jerusalem, 1946, pp. 132, 134, 140-144 (Hebrew). See also n. 2. 
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who does not dwell upon details and does not neglect the evidence contained the two ch 
in the sources contradicting his view, tries to discover a line of development position of 
from the concept of the chest to the concept of the throne, which is supposed and that th 
to have started in Isa. vi, 1-5; or, conversely, takes the view of D as the turning (2) Th 
point. each of wl 
The view that the ark was a royal throne has lately ousted other views and has of an ark 
come to the fore. Yet this view cannot be reconciled with the fact that this| recognize, 
throne, despite its cherubim, has nonetheless the form of an ordinary closed -one place 
chest. And even if we grant that the chest form would not prevent its being| js made o 
thought of as a throne, it is impossible to understand why it was called an| a kappore 
‘ark’ (1) and not a throne (x02) or some synonym for a throne. This wa) (3) Si 
the decisive point for all those who saw in the ark a Behdlter.? On the other | kapporet 
hand, although the ark was indeed conceived as a closed chest containing the (1 Sam. 
tables, yet above it there was a throne for the deity to sit on. However, in order | cherubim 
to link up these two separate symbols adequately, we need only realize that we | in these 
are dealing here with two separate objects: the ark and the kapporet (if we ‘itis evide 
start for a moment from the descriptions given in P). The chest containing holy assume t 
objects is the ark itself; the throne is symbolized only in its cover, the kapporet that had 


(the ‘mercy seat’), on the sides of which two cherubim spread their wings. supposed 
_of olive 
Il. TWO SEPARATE SYMBOLS “atk, we | 


(1) That these two objects, the ark and the kapporet, differ fundamentally is \ cherubin 
clearly shown by comparison with Solomon’s Temple. Two huge cherubim stood | prove th 
there, carved of olive wood and plated with gold, and their outspread wings | not that 
covered the whole width of the Holy of Holies. Apart from these and not | the attri 
technically linked with them, the Ark of the Covenant was also placed there | Shiloh, » 
(1 Kings vi, 23-28; viii, 1-9). It is clear that the cherubim on the one hand and | Solomot 
the ark on the other served there as two distinct symbols, even if there was discuss 
(as we shall see) a certain connection between the two. It is likewise clear that | Shiloh.* 
the two cherubim of Solomon’s debir (v31) were the exact counterpart of | _symboli 
‘beneath 
? Cf.K. Budde: Die urspriingliche Bedeutung der Lade Jahwe's, Zeitschr. alttest. Wissensch., 21, | (4) : 
1901, pp. 194 ff.; H. Gressmann: Die Lade Jahve’s und das Allerheiligste des salomonischen Tempels. teat d 
Berlin, 1920, p. 2. Reichell and Meinhold tried in their time to solve this difficulty, and Dibelius 
(op. cit. [above, n. 1], pp. 94-100) quoted examples of chairs from Babylonia and Egypt having the * Especia 


form of an ark. In the last resort, however, these claims do not solve the problem, for they fail to * The tal 
explain why this ‘throne’ is explicitly called 1, an ‘ark’, as we have said above. underwer 


4 
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tained the two cherubim on the kapporet in P. This analogy proves sufficiently that the 
pment position of the two cherubim of P on the ark-cover is a purely technical matter, 
posed and that the ark and the kapporet are separate and distinct objects. 
irning (2) That the ark and the kapporet with its cherubim were different objects, 
each of which was significant in its own right, is also proved by D, which speaks 
nd has | of an ark and certainly assumes that no cherubim were on it. (Neither does D 
it this recognize, during the desert period, the existence of the whole tabernacle.) In 
closed one place D makes casual mention of the shape of the ark (Deut. x, 1-5, 8): it 
being \is made of acacia wood; it contains the tables; the Levitical priests carry it. But 
ed ana kapporet and cherubim are not mentioned there. 
is was (3) Similarly the ark in the stories of the Former Prophets had neither 
other | kapporet nor cherubim. It is true that in the two passages mentioned above 
g the (1 Sam. iv, 4; 2 Sam. vi, 2), God is spoken of as ‘He who sits upon the 
order | cherubim’. But this attribute has no direct connection with the ark mentioned 
at we in these passages—it refers to God and describes his nature only. Moreover, 
if we | it is evident that the stories in the Former Prophets—or at least their editors— 
x holy assume that the ark which was placed in Solomon’s Temple was the same ark 
»poret that had been taken from the House of God at Shiloh. And since it is not to be 
supposed that Solomon’s Temple contained, besides the pair of large cherubim 
of olive wood, another pair of small gold cherubim attached to the lid of the 
ark, we can only say that the ark is imagined there without the special lid of 
illy is cherubim, as is the ark in D. From the above two passages it is possible only to 
stood | ptove that the cherubim were conceived as the supporters of God's throne, but 
wings | not that they were necessarily attached to the lid of the ark.* However, from 
d not | the attribute ‘He who sits upon the cherubim’ mentioned in connection with 
there | Shiloh, we may also assume that in the sanctuary at Shiloh, as in the Temple of 
d and Solomon, there stood two carved statues of cherubim. The scriptures do not 
> was discuss this, as nowhere is a full description given of the historic sanctuary at 
t that | Shiloh.* According to ancient tradition these two cherubim of Shiloh may have 
irt of ‘symbolized God’s throne, but there too the ark probably stood apart from and 
____ | beneath them. 
b, 2h | (4) As against this, Ezekiel describes the glorious chariot throne of God in 


empels. great detail, while the ark with the tables of the law is nowhere mentioned 
ibelius 


ing the * Especially against Dibelius, op. cit. (above, n. 1), pp. 23-24. 
fail to * The tabernacle of P, which is also assumed to have been set up at Shiloh (cf. Joshua xviii, 1), 
underwent a legendary idealization. 
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by him. The chariot is revealed to Ezekiel not only in the vision on the rive 
Chebar (Ezek. i-iii), but also in connection with the Temple and near it: th 
glory of the Lord goes forth before the destruction (zbid. viii-x), and re-entes 
the rebuilt Temple (zbid. xliii, 1-7). Clearly this omission of the ark in Ezekiel; 
prophecy can be explained by the fact that the ark no longer existed in his time’ 
It can also be explained by the cosmic conditions of Ezekiel’s vision, for th 
chariot which he saw wandered about the sky. The decisive point, however, ij 
that the prophet describes a throne of cherubim without the ark at all. IE th 
ark and the cherubim had been one, Ezekiel in his vision could not have parted 
them. 

Dand the stories of the Former Prophets presuppose an ark which has no cher 
ubim on it; the chariot of cherubim in Ezekiel, on the other hand, has no ark 
under it. This adds up to what has already been proved from Solomon’s Temple- 
namely, that the ark and the kapporet of cherubim were conceived as fund: 


mentally separate objects.° P is unique in that it links these two technically. 
P the cherubim are made part of a kapporet which serves at the same time as: 
cover for the ark. Thus, when the ark is borne forth, the throne of cherubim i 


* The distinctness of the kapporet from the ark may be demonstrated even by an analysis of the sty: 
of the passages dealing with these items. Indeed two sections appear there (even though they are nv 
indicated as such in MT): Exod. xxv, 10-16, 17-22. Both begin with the customary formula: ‘As’ 
they shall make’, ‘and you shall make’. The first speaks of the ark, the second of the dapporet, 
though at the end of this second section the ark is mentioned again. Another indicator of the distinc 
ness of these two objects is the fact that the text gives the dimensions of each of them: two and: 
half cubits long and a cubit and a half across. Wherever any vessel belonging to the tabernacle 
described (if there is any point in recording its size) the dimensions appear at the beginning of th 
section. Moreover, in the detailed lists of the tabernacle furniture (Exod. xxxi, 7; xxxv, 12; xxxix, 3) 
the ark and the kapporet are mentioned side by side as two separate items, like the table, the candi 
stick, etc. Where the ark alone is mentioned (sbid. xl, 3), the text is brief (cf. ibid. 20-21); it dog 
not intend to include the kapporet as part of the ark—In connection with the view expressed her 
compare H. Torczyner (Tur-Sinai): Die Bundeslade und die Anfange der Religion Israels. 2nd ¢ 
Berlin, 1930, pp. 12-13; also his article x in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, 1. Jerusalem, 1950, cols. 5% 
541 (Hebrew); idem: ha-Lashon ve-ha-Sefer, Ill. Jerusalem, 1955, pp. 22-24 (Hebrew). Nonethelej 
it is difficult to accept Tur-Sinai’s assumption (Bundeslade, p. 14; ha-Lashon ve-ha-Sefer, Ul, p.4 


that in the course of time ‘ark’ came to denote both objects. G. Beer & K.Galling too (Exods 
Tiibingen, 1939, p. 131) and J. Pedersen (Israel, its Life and Culture, II-IV. Copenhagen, 19% 


pp. 246-247) duly note that the kapporet is distinct from the ark and exceeds it in importance. Mo} j 
commentators are nevertheless of the opinion that the ark and the Aapporet are one unit. A Wi 
similar to the one here presented is also expressed by H. Schmidt (Kerubenthron und Lade, ' 
Eucharisterion Gunkel, 1. Gottingen, 1923, pp. 131-133, 141-142, 144). However, Schmidt 
believes that the expression ‘He who sits upon the cherubim’ in 1 Sam. iv, 4 and 2 Sam. vi, 2 fi 
later addition. And, in our opinion, he does not properly explain the form of the cherubim on 
happoret of P. 
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® river 4lso borne forth by the sons of Kohath. But in the traditional cultic symbolism 
it: the these two objects served different purposes. 


“Enters 
ekiel’s III. THE SYMBOL OF THE THRONE, 
S time. CHERUBIM IN MYTH AND CULT 


‘or the’ (1) As we have stated, there is no doubt that what the two cherubim of P were 
Ver, | intended to represent—like the two large cherubim in Solomon's Temple and 
If the the four cherubim in Ezekiel’s vision—was nothing less than a throne for God. 
parted} This emerges from the almost explicit evidence supplied in the vision of Ezekiel. 
It also emerges from the very frequent descriptions concerning the Temple, 
(© chet} which conceive of God as seated on a throne; for among all the symbols in the 
no atl} Temple we have no throne excepting that formed by the cherubim. It is made 
mple-| clear also from the explicit expression ‘He who sits upon the cherubim’, which 
fund:| js everywhere associated with the House of God,* and the evidence could be 
ally. k multiplied. 
me asi (2) None of the arguments brought forward against this conception and based 
ubim i on the form of the two cherubim of P or of Solomon’s Temple, is decisive.’ 
P and the book of Kings do not specify whether the cherubim had the 
be form of an animal on all fours or a human form on two legs. In Ezekiel’s vision 
ila: ‘An| each cherub has the likeness of a man with two legs standing upright, but the 
oo sole of each foot is like the sole of a calf’s foot (Ezek. i, 5, 7). Moreover each 
wo and has hands like those of a man (sbid.i,8; x,8,21). From these descriptions it may 
ernade i} also be possible to learn something of the general build of the cherubim of P 
— and the book of Kings. Isaiah’s seraphim also have a human expression and 
re candi} possess arms and legs. They call to each other and utter songs like human 
‘ a beings, and one of them even speaks to the prophet (Isa. vi, 2-3, 6-7). In any 
-. 2nd ef “ase the seat itself is formed of the outspread wings of the cherubim; and indeed 
cols. 5# the wings of all the cherubim are spread wide, both those of P (Exod. xxv, 20; 
nc xxvii, 9) and Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings vi, 27), and those of Ezekiel’s 


en, 19)‘ This expression is mentioned twice in connection with the ark that was taken from Shiloh, once 
nce. Mo} interwoven in the prayer of Hezekiah in the Temple, and twice in Psalms (see above, p. 31). 
tA is incidentally, Psalm xcix belongs, as is known, to the type called by Gunkel’s school Thronbesteigungs- 
Lade, # lieder, Side by side with the motif of God's kingship, these psalms also contain the motif of his throne, 
midt #4 ind the two are usually associated (Ps. xlvii, 8; xciii, 1-2; xcvii, 1-2; cf. also Exod. xv, 17-18). Now 
vi, 2 6} in Ps. xcix, 1, the title ‘who sits upon the cherubim’ is the equivalent of the throne motif. (This title 
im 00 4 isto be understood as the subject of the second half of the verse, while the verb ‘reigned’ mentioned 
in the first half is its predicate.) * See Gressmann, op. cit. (above, n. 2), pp. 7-9, 54 ff. 
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by him. The chariot is revealed to Ezekiel not only in the vision on the tive; 
Chebar (Ezek. i-iii), but also in connection with the Temple and near it: the 
glory of the Lord goes forth before the destruction (bid. viii-x), and re-enters 
the rebuilt Temple (zbid. xliii, 1-7). Clearly this omission of the ark in Ezekiel’; 
prophecy can be explained by the fact that the ark no longer existed in his time’ 
It can also be explained by the cosmic conditions of Ezekiel’s vision, for the 
chariot which he saw wandered about the sky. The decisive point, however, is 
that the prophet describes a throne of cherubim without the ark at-all. If the 
ark and the cherubim had been one, Ezekiel in his vision could not have parted 
them. 

Dand the stories of the Former Prophets presuppose an ark which has no cher 
ubim on it; the chariot of cherubim in Ezekiel, on the other hand, has no ark 
under it. This adds up to what has already been proved from Solomon’s Temple 
namely, that the ark and the kapporet of cherubim were conceived as fund: 


mentally separate objects.’ P is unique in that it links these two technically. l 
P the cherubim are made part of a kapporet which serves at the same time as: 
cover for the ark. Thus, when the ark is borne forth, the throne of cherubim is 


* The distinctness of the kapporet from the ark may be demonstrated even by an analysis of the style 
of the passages dealing with these items. Indeed two sections appear there (even though they are no: 
indicated as such in MT): Exod. xxv, 10-16, 17-22. Both begin with the customary formula: ‘Ani 
they shall make’, ‘and you shall make’. The first speaks of the ark, the second of the kapporet, a 
though at the end of this second section the ark is mentioned again. Another indicator of the distinc 
ness of these two objects is the fact that the text gives the dimensions of each of them: two and: 
half cubits long and a cubit and a half across. Wherever any vessel belonging to the tabernacle i 
described (if there is any point in recording its size) the dimensions appear at the beginning of the 
section. Moreover, in the detailed lists of the tabernacle furniture (Exod. xxxi, 7; xxxv, 12; xxxix, 35) 
the ark and the kapporet are mentioned side by side as two separate items, like the table, the candle 
stick, etc. Where the ark alone is mentioned (sbid. xl, 3), the text is brief (cf. ibid. 20-21); it do 
not intend to include the kapporet as part of the ark—In connection with the view expressed here 
compare H. Torczyner (Tur-Sinai): Die Bundeslade und die Anfange der Religion Israels. 2nd 
Berlin, 1930, pp. 12-13; also his article }" in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, 1. Jerusalem, 1950, cols. 539 
541 (Hebrew); idem: ha-Lashon ve-ha-Sefer, III. Jerusalem, 1955, pp. 22-24 (Hebrew). Nonetheles 
it is difficult to accept Tur-Sinai’s assumption (Bundeslade, p. 14; ha-Lashon ve-ha-Sefer, Il, p.24) 
that in the course of time ‘ark’ came to denote both objects. G. Beer & K.Galling too (Exodu 
Tiibingen, 1939, p. 131) and J. Pedersen (Israel, its Life and Culture, I-IV. Copenhagen, 194) 
pp. 246-247) duly note that the kapporet is distinct from the ark and exceeds it in importance. Mo‘ 
commentators are nevertheless of the opinion that the ark and the dapporet are one unit. A viev 
similar to the one here presented is also expressed by H. Schmidt (Kerubenthron und Lade, 
Eucharisterion Gunkel, 1. Gottingen, 1923, pp. 131-133, 141-142, 144). However, Schmidt als 
believes that the expression ‘He who sits upon the cherubim’ in 1 Sam. iv, 4 and 2 Sam. vi, 2 is4 
later addition. And, in our opinion, he does not properly explain the form of the cherubim on tH 
happoret of P. 
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also borne forth by the sons of Kohath. But in the traditional cultic symbolism 
these two objects served different purposes. 


III. THE SYMBOL OF THE THRONE, 
CHERUBIM IN MYTH AND CULT 


(1) As we have stated, there is no doubt that what the two cherubim of P were 
intended to represent—like the two large cherubim in Solomon’s Temple and 
the four cherubim in Ezekiel’s vision—was nothing !ess than a throne for God. 
This emerges from the almost explicit evidence supplied in the vision of Ezekiel. 
It also emerges from the very frequent descriptions concerning the Temple, 
which conceive of God as seated on a throne; for among all the symbols in the 
Temple we have no throne excepting that formed by the cherubim. It is made 
dear also from the explicit expression ‘He who sits upon the cherubim’, which 
is everywhere associated with the House of God,° and the evidence could be 
multiplied. 

(2) None of the arguments brought forward against this conception and based 
on the form of the two cherubim of P or of Solomon’s Temple, is decisive.’ 

P and the book of Kings do not specify whether the cherubim had the 
form of an animal on all fours or a human form on two legs. In Ezekiel’s vision 
each cherub has the likeness of a man with two legs standing upright, but the 
sole of each foot is like the sole of a calf’s foot (Ezek. i, 5, 7). Moreover each 
has hands like those of a man (sbid.i,8; x,8,21). From these descriptions it may 
also be possible to learn something of the general build of the cherubim of P 
and the book of Kings. Isaiah’s seraphim also have a human expression and 
possess arms and legs. They call to each other and utter songs like human 
beings, and one of them even speaks to the prophet (Isa. vi, 2-3, 6-7). In any 
case the seat itself is formed of the outspread wings of the cherubim; and indeed 
the wings of all the cherubim are spread wide, both those of P (Exod. xxv, 20; 
xxvii, 9) and Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings vi, 27), and those of Ezekiel’s 


‘This expression is mentioned twice in connection with the ark that was taken from Shiloh, once 
interwoven in the prayer of Hezekiah in the Temple, and twice in Psalms (see above, p. 31). 
Incidentally, Psalm xcix belongs, as is known, to the type called by Gunkel’s school Thronbesteigungs- 
lieder. Side by side with the motif of God's kingship, these psalms also contain the motif of his throne, 
ind the two are usually associated (Ps. xlvii, 8; xciii, 1-2; xcvii, 1-2; cf. also Exod. xv, 17-18). Now 
in Ps. xcix, 1, the title ‘who sits upon the cherubim’ is the equivalent of the throne motif. (This title 
isto be understood as the subject of the second half of the verse, while the verb ‘reigned’ mentioned 
in the first half is its predicate.) * See Gressmann, op. cit. (above, n. 2), pp. 7-9, 54 ff. 
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chariot. Each of these latter cherubim has four wings. The two top wings ar 
spread out in a straight line and support the firmament, while the two lowe 
wings cover their bodies like the lower wings of Isaiah’s seraphim Ezek, i, 8.9 
11, 23). It appears therefore that even the cherubim of P spread their wings hor. 
izontally. The word ayn in Exod. xxv, 20; xxxvii, 9 (translated in AV ‘on high’, 
in RSV ‘above’) means ‘above the trunk up to the shoulders’; it does not mean 
above the shoulders. The wings, spread horizontally, form the throne proper. 

(3) One may also find it said of the cherubim that they ‘cover’ (0°33) 
something with their wings: in P’s tabernacle they cover the kapporet; in 
Solomon’s Temple they cover the ark and its poles (1 Kings viii, 7). Ezekie 
too declares that the cherub in the garden of Eden is ‘the cherub that covereth’ 
...2999), and every precious stone is his covering )—even though 
the words are rather obscure (Ezek. xxviii, 13-16) .* 

However, this verb in P and in the book of Kings is only intended to indicate 
the position of the ark in relation to the wings of the cherubim, or conversely, 
the way in which the wings are outspread in relation to the object beneath 
them. The verb 30 used in this context should not mislead us. The symbol i 
that of a throne formed by the outspread wings and not that of a covering. Fo: 
cherubim cannot serve as a throne unless they spread their wings, and when 
the text intends to describe the way in which the wings are spread, it says that 
they ‘cover’ the ark. After all, it is not only the wings of the cherubim whid 
‘cover’ (0°370) the ar. There is also the veil (parokhet) which ‘screens’ the 
ark (Exod. xl, 3, 21—expressed by the same verb, 730). On the other hand 
Ezekiel’s cherubim, those who form the throne, do not cover anything, but the 
too stand with outspread wings in order to support the firmament. 1 Chron’ 
xxviii, 18, which mentions the cherubim, adheres to the words used in the) 
Pentateuch and the book of Kings that the wings are outspread and cover tht 
ark, However, the text incidentally expresses there the main symbolic significant 
of the cherubim, viz. ‘the model of the chariot’. ‘Chariot’ (72392) means throne 
which may be in motion, for the throne of God in the heavens (as pictured it 
Ezekiel’s vision) is not restricted to one place. 


~ 


® Dibelius (op. cit. [above, n. 1], pp. 39-41, 72-73) states that the older view of the ark as a throm) 
is still discernable in P. However, he believes that the declared significance attached to the cherubir 
in P (or the additional significance over and above the one mentioned) is that of watchmen wh, 
spread out ( 5°230) their wings to protect what is beneath. Cf. also Kaufmann, op. cit. (above, 1.1) 
II, pp. 350-354. } 
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(4) Another difficulty is encountered in 2 Sam. xxii, 11 and Ps. xviii, 10, 
where God is described as riding a cherub, and not as seated on a throne of cher- 
ubim.® This difficulty may perhaps be resolved by the explanation that ‘and he 
rode on a cherub’ has the same meaning as ‘and he rode in a chariot made up by 


’’ acherub’. Hab. iii, 8 says: ‘that thou didst ride upon thy horses, upon thy chariots 


of victory’. Certainly the meaning here is not that God rides the horses—such 
an image is foreign to the Bible—but that he appears in a chariot to which the 
horses are harnessed. However, even if we assume that the above mentioned 
passage means that God rides on the back of a cherub, it does not preclude the 
conception of the throne. 

In fact, the cherubim in the Bible appear in several guises, no one of which 
cancels out the other. The cherubim are heavenly creatures whom, according to 
J's story, God placed near the garden of Eden soon after the creation (Gen. iii, 
24). Ezekiel hints at a story about a cherub who dwelt in the garden of Eden 
(Ezek. xxviii, 13-14).*° At that time God availed himself of the cherubim for 
various purposes, and he continues to be served by the heavenly cherubim perpet- 
ually. The cherubim who were placed at the east of the garden of Eden kept 
watch over the road to the tree of life. The cherub who dwelt in the garden of 
God lived and roamed in the garden and apparently also tilled it, like man 
before he sinned in the legend of J. And every time God wishes to descend from 
heaven he can avail himself of the services of one of the cherubim and ride on 
one, as is said in the poetical passages quoted. 

The Bible also mentions, as is well known, many other heavenly creatures in 
the category of cherubim: flying seraphim, ‘sons of God’ and Satan, horses 
of fire, ‘stars of God’, and others. All together are called the ‘host of heaven’ 
(1 Kings xxii, 19; cf. Ps. cxlviii, 2). They too served God in various ways at the 
time of creation and thereafter. There were also, as we know, the beasts which 
God fought against and defeated (Leviathans, Rahab, the fleeing serpent, and 
the sea dragon). All these are vestigial traces of the mythological culture in 
which the ancient Hebrew tribes were steeped before monotheism overtook part 
of them. Out of these pre-Israelite conceptions the Bible has retained especially 
the characters of the cherubim, transferring them from myth to the domain of 


* See, for instance, Dibelius, op. cit. (above, n. 1), pp. 72-73, quoting Smend. 

“ The LXX version does not speak of the cherub himself here, but of an imaginary creature who 
dwelt in the garden of God in the company of the cherub and was probably subordinate to him. See 
the commentaries. 
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cultic symbolism. The people of Israel used the figures of cherubim as a decor. 
tion for the Temple walls, and their carved images were affixed in the Holy of 
Holies. It is essential to bear in mind, however, that in myth the cherubim had 
various functions, of which the duty to form a throne for God was only one, 
But to the cherubim in the ritual—or at any rate to the specific cherubim sculp. 
tured in the Holy of Holies—one function only was assigned, perhaps the chief 
of all those attributed to the cherubim in myth: to form a throne for God. 


(To be concluded) 
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Some Notes on 


The Newly Published Pesharim 
of Isaiah 


Y. YADIN 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Mr. Allegro should be thanked for once more publishing fragments from 
Qumran Cave 4, dealing with pesharim of Isaiah,’ since every bit of pesher 
throws new light on most important problems connected with both the biblical 
text and the sect’s theology, history, and organization. In what follows it is 
intended to suggest a few readings or interpretations which differ from those 
offered by Allegro. 


1. 40plsa®, col. ii, line1. This pesher on v, 9 reads: 


The word naind was translated by Allegro with hesitation ‘at the desolation’, 
uking it ‘probably for navin, a form of ‘dryness, drought”. This sugges- 
tion of an apparent scribal error’ seems to me to be uncalled for, since the 
word main in mishnaic Hebrew means inter alia ‘punishment’ or ‘doom”* and 
thus fits the context of the pesher most satisfactorily. 


2. 40plsa4, fet.1. This important fragment deals with Isaiah liv, and the 
lines preserved are concerned with vss. 11-12. Allegro’s reading and interpre- 
tation seem to be unsatisfactory in the following places: 


(i) Line 1. The last letter (the only one preserved) of the first word was read by 
Allegro as 4, but since the pesher is — as noted by Allegro — obviously on 


'J.M. Allegro : More Isaiah Commentaries from Qumran’s Fourth Cave, JBL, 77, 1958, pp. 215-221. 
bbid., p. 216 and n. 9; Allegro draws attention even to the Arabic 4\> ‘state of barrenness’, 
tte, * Which even then will be strange. 
‘Cf. dictionaries and particularly M. Jastrow’s (Berlin, 1926), s.v., p. 429. See also A. M. Haberman 
(in his article in the daily newspaper "P7""" of 12 December 1958) who understands it as ‘guilt’. 
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verse 11b M37) it seems to me that a would be preferable 
and that the word should be reconstructed thus: p[>2. The last word of this 
pesher was tead by Allegro as spy and translated: ‘they have sought thee(?, 
This reading is obviously difficult, as Allegro himself admits, since a ‘direc 
address would be most unusual in a pesher’ (n. 59). It is also unacceptable for' 
other reasons. The contents of the pesher in this reading, for example, bear no 
relation whatever to the biblical text. I suggest that the word should be read 
py3,” and the whole passage: 


The English translation would be roughly: ‘Its interpretation is that He will 
lay’ all Israel like antimony in the eye.’ Thus the o»22% in this verse are applied 
to ‘all Israel’ — as in line 3 (see below). 


(b) Lines 2-3. Allegro reads these lines as follows: | 


Allegro’s translation of the word y10 as ‘founded’ — in the sense of ‘created 
or ‘built’® — makes it difficult to follow the pesher and again has no bearing’ 
on the biblical text, which means here ‘I shall lay thy foundations with sapphire. | 
Furthermore, by connecting the m3 with the following word (‘the priests. 
and the people’ — Allegro), the sentence preceding this word is left incomplete.| 


suggest the following reading: —" 1 


AS] Ney Nx 110? .2 


Thus the o°3m1> are the nn which — on the basis of the biblical text — art 
the foundations of the community!® The community, being the community of 


* For a ° written exactly like this, see for example the word 0°22 in line 4. The } is rather ut- 
usual, but equally so if we take it for 1. On the other hand a } like this one occurs in othe! 
DSS; cf. N. Avigad: The Palaeography of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Related Documents, Scripis 


Hierosolymitana, 4, 1958, chart facing p. 74. * Cf. 2 Kings ix, 30; Jer. iv, 30. 
7 The verb p29> or pr277) is very common in mishnaic Hebrew for sprinkling or laying the floors 
etc. with water. Cf. Jastrow, s.v. 72", p. 1445. ® See his remark (n. 62) in which he compares | 


this phrase with 4QpPs 37, col. II, ll. 15-16: ... maad Cf. Rev. xxi, 14; Eph. ii, 19-22} 
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His elect, is the ‘building’ itself (the stones). The next phrase tna ‘pon yaX> 
puaxn sums up the pesher by emphasizing that the priests are like ‘sapphires’ 
among the ‘stones’ which are the other members of the nxy. 


(c) Lines 4-5. Allegro creates difficulties by his reading of the first word of line 5 
as = ‘luminaries’, and by his understanding of the as refer- 
ting to the ‘twelve precious stones on the breastplate of judgment’ (n. 68). 
Firstly, ‘luminaries’ should be nynxn, and secondly, if one reads this word as 
a noun, there is great difficulty in connecting it with the previous line. I suggest, 
therefore, that it should be read as n»vxn'’— give light — and that the twelve 
oes should be taken to refer to the priests.'' The pesher would then read: 


This reading and its implication, i.e. that the priests are those who by using 
the Urim and Thummim light (enlighten) the law, conform exactly to the 
sect’s understanding of Deut. xxxiii, 8-11 as represented in the 4Q Testimonia: © 


pon 19> 7155) 


(!) 


(d) Line 6. [ The word nivty3n implies that 
the previous subject is in the plural fem. The choice of this word in this 
context is obviously based on Zeph. iii, 5: xd 


Cf. Bab. Talmud, Yoma 73b ne BYRD OR, 
* Instead of Allegro’s ppwn>. The first letter looks to me rather like a 3. 

™ J.M. Allegro: Further Messianic References in Qumran Literature, JBL, 75, 1956, p. 184. 

“ Instead of MT 1. On this see G. Vermés: ‘The Thorah is a Light’, VT, 8, 1958, pp. 436-438. 
* Furthermore, by interpreting the word mwne here as referring to the sun, i.e. that the priests 
give light like the sun, through the Urim and Thummim, the commentary here conforms to 
other writings of the sect as well as to some of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. Two of 
these are worth mention here: (1) In the Benedictions fragments of IQSb, concerning the priests 
(col. II, line 27; see D. Barthélémy & J.T. Milik: Qumran Cave I. Oxford, 1955, pp. 125 ff; Pl. 
(2) A most important parallel to our commentary is Test. Levi IV, 3: ‘The light of knowledge 
shalt thou light up in Jacob and as the sun shalt thou be to all the seed of Israel.’ 
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It may therefore be suggested that this refers to the precious stones of the Urim 
and Thummim whose number is full, and thus their light is not inferior to the 
sun in its full light. '® 


(e) Line 7. The pesher in line 7 refers, according to Allegro, to 
but this leaves the last two letters of line 6 }>1 unexplained; if these letters are 
the beginning of another word pertaining to the previous sentence, there will 
not be enough space for the ntpx °3axd poyw. 1 would therefore take these 
letters as the beginning of [pon °22x> 7132 di]>1 which follows immediately after | 
yyw etc. in the biblical text. These words, too, would very well fit the ensuing 
pesher: wav Thus again, as in the previous pesher, the author | 


deals with the two main elements of the community: the priests and the lay 
(-leaders). 


The whole pesher of Isaiah liv, 11-12 — applying it to the true ‘house’ which 
is the community —is in line with DSD VIII, 4-9. 


RD TP (1) TO? Saw nea 


According to the above suggestions, the pesher as a whole should be read and 
reconstructed as follows: 


The last line of the previous column: 7739 737) 

[ Damn] by Nw . 


The phrase 5132 in reference to the light of the perhaps gives additional 
support to Sukenik’s suggestion that the oft-used expression of the DSS sine is a singular of 
rnin one for the description of the full light of the sun in the eschatological sense. 

17 See above, n. 9. 

%* Cf. also IX, 5-6; XI, 8; DSC III, 19. For a detailed discussion of the subject, see D. Flusset: 
The Dead Sea Sect and Pre-Pauline Christianity, Scripta Hierosolymitana, 4, 1958, pp. 229-236. Cf. 
also the most interesting description of the New Jerusalem in Rev. xxi, pp. 10-27. I wish to thank 
my friends D. Flusser and J. Licht for some valuable suggestions on this matter. 
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A Greco-Samaritan Amulet 
from Caesarea* 


ANIT HAMBURGER 


Tue fragment published here (see Pl.4A, B) was found on the surface at 
Caesarea in 1957. It consisted originally of a bronze bracelet, 7mm. wide, 
which had been widened at intervals into medallions (diameter 14mm.).' 

The obverse of the extant medallion shows a rider with a nimbus to r., spear- 
ing a prostrate figure. Around runs the inscription: EIC @EOC O NIKQN TA 
KAKA (one God, who defeats the evil). The same side of the band shows a 
lion running to 1. and the beginning of an inscription E1C @[EOC]. This side 
of the amulet is carefully stamped. 

The ‘rider spearing an enemy’ isa popular amulet motif.” It depicts a divine 
helper or saint who overcomes evil. Coins of the Constantine dynasty in the 
fourth century show the emperor as a rider spearing an enemy” and may have 
added to the popularity of the image. One of the earliest figures to be represen- 
ted thus was King Solomon, whose historical persona was supplanted by a myth- 
ical image to which powers over good and evil spirits were ascribed.* The 
persons represented by the ‘rider’ seem, however, to have changed from time 
to time. On a fresco in Coptic Egypt, St. Sissinus takes the place of Solomon.” 
The motif is still popular today in the form of St. George, the dragon-slayer. 

The Greek Formula E1C @EOC is supposed to be of Jewish origin. This 
verbal translation of nx mim (Deut. vi, 4) was used on very many amulets to- 
gether with the rider and is closely associated with this device and the formula 
0 NIKQN TA KAKA in the exorcistic tradition.® Such amulets were made 
in the form of pendants, medals, bracelets or rings, and seem to have been 
mass-produced. 


* I wish to thank the owner, Mrs. E. Vilensky, Binyaminah, for her kind permission to publish 
this object. 1 For similar fragments, see C. Bonner: Studies in Magical Amulets. 
London, 1950 (henceforward referred to as Bonner), Nos. 321 A-D. 2 Bonner, p. 221. 
> H. Goodacre: The Bronze Coinage of the Late Roman Empire. London, 1922, p. 18. 

* Bonner, p. 101. 5 Bonner, p. 210. E. Peterson: EIC OEOC. Gottingen, 
1926 (henceforward referred to as Peterson), p.96; Bonner, p. 174. 
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The reverse of the medallion shows an engraved Samaritan inscription of 
three lines, apparently executed later on the back of the already finished brace. 
let with its stamped design. The Samaritan letters are cut quite differently from | 
the stylized Greek script. They were read by Dr. N. Avigad: yw dx pr, | 
R.S.V.: There is none like God, O Jeshurun (Deut. xxxiii, 26). While the 
usual inscriptions on the back of the rider-amulets are formulas of Jewish cha- 
racter in Greek script,’ here the invocation is written in Samaritan. Ww» dx> rr 
seems never to have been transcribed into Greek. Furthermore, so far as the 
writer is aware, it is not known in combination with the ‘rider’. 

So far two amulets with pw» dx> px have been published. They bear in- 
scriptions on both sides and show no pictorial devices. The first is a bilingual 
amulet; on one side the words yyw? dx> px are inscribed in Samaritan, and on 
the other side EIC EEOC BOH@! MAPKIANHN (one God, help Marciana).’ 
The other amulet is wholly Samaritan and bears on both sides four quotations 


from the Bible, the first two lines of the obverse remaining inexplicable.’ 
Obverse Reverse 
7 inexplicable nd parallel to Exod. xv, 3 
bao px | ma | ibid., 
mi | in the Samaritan Targum 
aw | , mm | instead of Exod. xv, 3: 
Deut. vi, 4 | 


Why was yw? 5x> px always written in Samaritan? Should we conclude 
that these amulets had Samaritan possessors? 

The Samaritans evolved a special amulet magic which differed from the 
current customs in that it was based entirely on quotations from the Bible, 
without the addition of magical pictorial symbols.'° It is well known that the 
Samaritans were very rigorous in observing the Law. As they lived in a Greek 
environment, they certainly spoke Greek; but it may be supposed that 
they objected to taking over such customs of the period as offended the 


7 Among them the beginning of Psalm (MT) xci, 1; cf. Bonner, No. 321 A, or IAQ ZABAQ TINO, 
Peterson, p. 96, or |AQ CABAQG MIXAHA BOHO!; N. Makhouly: Rock-cut Tombs at el Jish, QDAP, | 
8, 1939, p. 49, Pl. XXXII, 1: hy... 

® S. Raffaeli: A Recently Discovered Samaritan Charm, JPOS, 1, 1920-21, pp. 143-144. 

* Peterson, p. 290. 1@ M. Gaster: The Samaritans. London, 1925, pp. 80-81. 
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biblical Law. We must therefore assume that neither the bilingual amulet 
quoted above nor the bracelet of which our medallion was part (showing as 
it does a popular symbol which was known as pagan or Christian) were worn 
by Samaritans. But it is probable that a Samaritan was employed to add a 
suitable inscription — perhaps of his own choosing — in order to enhance its 
magical power. This was common at a period which was indiscriminate in 
taking its magical protection from strange gods. 

We can be almost certain that this bracelet was produced in Caesarea. This 
big town which had its own mint could certainly supply the local demand for 
amulets as well. The Samaritan inscription was most probably added by a 
resident Samaritan. 

There is evidence of the presence of Samaritans at Caesarea in the talmudic 
period. Rabbi Abbahu and Rabbi Jacob bar Aha mention them at the end of 
the third or the beginning of the fourth centuries A.D.'' From the end of the 
fifth century we know that after a bloody revolt at Neapolis the newly appointed 
Samaritan King Justus went with his followers to Caesarea, where he celebrated 
a short-lived triumph with processions and circus shows.” 

The Samaritan inscription was dated by Avigad to the fourth or the fifth 
century A.D. This corresponds to the dating of the bilingual BOH@! amulet. 
The motif of the ‘rider’ came into general use at the end of the third century 
at the earliest, '* and became popular from the fourth century onwards. We can 
therefore safely date our amulet to the fourth or fifth century A.D. 


1 §. Klein, edit.: Sefer ha-Yishuv, I, 1. Jerusalem, 1939, p. 148, Nos. 59-62 (Hebrew). According 
to A. Hyman: Toldoth Tannaim ve’ Amoraim. London, 1910, s. v. (Hebrew), the references were 
written at the end of the third or the beginning of the fourth century A, D. 
Krauss: Studien zur byzantinisch-jidischen Geschichte. Wien, 1914, pp. 3-4. 
* Raffaeli, Joc. cit. (above, n. 8). With regard to the second amulet, Peterson (Joc. cit., above, 
a. 9) made no attempt to date it. 14 Bonner, loc. cit. (above, n. 2). 
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Attificial Outlets of the 
Mount Carmel Valleys through the 
Coastal ‘Kurkar’ Ridge 


D.NIR 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


DESCRIPTION 


Very little attention has been paid to the outlets of the valleys through the 
eastern coastal Kurkar ridge between Zikhron Ya‘agov and ‘Atlit.* The present 
investigation concludes that along the whole length of the ridge, from the Tani- 
nim Valley in the south to the Megadim Valley in the north, a distance of 18 
km., no natural outlets exist through the ridge; all the three outlets that drain 
the Carmel Coastal Plain are artificial (see Fig. 1). This part of Mount Carmel 
is strongly dissected by valleys,” involving considerable erosional activity (De- 
liah, Maharal, ha-Me'‘arot, Oren-Bustan). It is not to be supposed that these 
valleys, while in a state of activity, were incapable of cutting their outlets 
through the relatively soft calcareous Kurkar sandstone. The aim of this paper 
is to study the geomorphic processes which led to the interruption of erosional 
activity and which forced the ancient population of the coastal plain to inter- 
fere with the natural operation of the drainage system. 


(a) The outlet of the Daliah Valley 


The artificial outlet of the Daliah Valley is mentioned in the Survey of Wester 
Palestine.* It is cat through the consolidated old Kurkar rock, in a NE-SW 
direction about forty metres to the west of the railway line Haifa-Zikhron 
Ya'aqov (Fig. 1). The bottom is about 6.5 m. above sea-level; the breadth of the 


1 C.R. Conder & H.H. Kitchener: The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs, II. London, 1882, 
pp. 2,6; C. Ritter: Die Erdkunde, II: West-Asien, 5. Abt.: Sinai, Palastina, Syrien, 2. Abschn.: 
Palastina u. Syrien. 2nd ed. Berlin, 1852, pp. 607-619. 

* D. Nir: The Ratio of Relative and Absolute Altitudes of Mount Carmel, Geogr. Rev., 47, 1957, 
Pp. 564-569. * Conder & Kitchener, op. cit. (above, n. 1), p. 6 
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Fig. 1. Artificial outlets of Mount Carmel valleys. 


5—trailway;  6—location of artificial outlets. 
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channel is 5 m., its depth 2.6 m., and its length 18 to 20 m. (Fig. 2). The of the s 


bottom of the outlet is rough and shows marks of corrasion of the lower part channel 
narrowe 
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Fig. 2. Section of the channel of the Daliah Valley. The Turkish bridge is shown in broken lines. | ae 
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* The western end of the channel was destroyed by reclamation of land for fish-ponds. 
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)4 The of the stone banks. A small stone bridge, Turkish in our opinion, crosses the 
channel. From the topographical point of view, the outlet is situated at the 
____ narrowest and lowest point of the ridge, in a gently sloping topographical 
saddle. Morphologically, this saddle is a water-gap, a product of the erosional 
N action of the ancient Daliah Valley. From this point to the outlet of ha-Me‘arot 
Valley, no drainage-outlet, either natural or artificial, cuts the Kurkar ridge.° 
The absence of an outlet prevents the rich alluvial soils from being washed out 
_-| into the nearby sea; the alluvial plain on the eastern side of the Kurkar ridge is 
from eight to ten metres higher than that on its western side (Fig. 3). Without 
; --*| this effective obstacle, soil erosion would doubtless have been worse. 


RAILROAD 


Fig. 3. The Kurkar ridge as an obstacle to erosion: W-E section near Kfar Habonim. 


(b) The outlet of ha-Me'‘arot Valley 


|v. Prokesch alone of all scholars noticed an ‘artificial notch, about 20 minutes 
south of Atlit’;® yet this outlet is the most elaborate of all studied here 
(Pl. 4C). Its dimensions are shown in Figs. 4-6. The channel is crescent-shaped 
from SE to NW, this form being perhaps intended to deflect the flow. The 
channel has a lower and narrower part, and a higher and larger one; the lower 
part seems to have served the purpose of a sump,’ as mud and silt had accumu- 
lated in it. Its bottom is about 11-12 m. above sea-level. The ha-Me‘arot outlet 
_ isnarrower than that of the Daliah Valley, but the technique of cutting seems to 


* The quarries in this ridge are attributed, in general, to the Phoenicians (cf. C. N. Johns: Excavations 
at Pilgrims’ Castle, ‘Atlit (1933): Cremated Burials of Phoenician Origin, QDAP, 6, 1938, p. 138). 
It may be supposed that the artificial outlets are also Phoenician. (Prof. M. Avi-Yonah, personal com- 


en lines. | Munication, 1955.) 
_* Cited by Ritter, op. cit. (above, n.1), p. 613. 
‘ The author is indebted to Prof. D. H.K. Amiran for having suggested this function. 
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have been the same. It ends towards the west in a sort of fossil waterfall withip 
a broad amphitheatre, which is of natural origin and was caused by erosion, 
Here, as with the Daliah Valley, the outlet is situated in the topographically) 
lowest and narrowest part of the ridge, i. e. in the saddle or erosive water-gap of 
ha-Me‘arot, the impressive V-shaped valley of which is situated directly east of 


our channel. 


230606 


TT 


Fig. 4. The outlet of ha-Me'arot Valley. (The outlet channel is densely dotted.) 


(c) The outlet of the Oren Valley 


“FOSSIL. 


23066 


From the channel of ha-Me'‘arot to the outlet of Oren, there are four cuttings: 
through the Atlit ridge. Three of them are situated so high that they could 
have served only as roads and not as water conduits. In the fourth flows the 
Oren. This outlet is different from the two discussed above; its sides are high 
(8 m.) and precipitous, but not carefully cut; there are numerous rock-falls | 
This type of cutting is the same as that of the Poleg Valley in the Sharon Plain ' 
near Natanyah, which is attributed to the Roman period. But the difference 
between the Oren outlet and the channels discussed above lies also in the fact 
that this conduit is not situated in a genuine erosion saddle. The name of the 
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uttings: 
could 
ws the 
e high Fig. 5. Detailed plan of ha-Me'arot channel, showing the area densely dotted in Fig. 4. 
k-falls.| For section A-B, see Fig. 6. 


1 Plait’ nearby ruin—Khirbat Dustrey, the Crusaders’ le Destroit—is associated with 
ferenct existing cuttings or ‘narrows’. The artificiality of the channel of the Oren cannot 
he fact. be doubted because of marks of cutting and additional channels; yet the fact that 
of the it is artificial is nowhere mentioned in the literature. 
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° 2m. 


Fig. 6. Section A-B of the channel of ha-Me'arot Valley (measurements in cm.). 


THE GEOMORPHOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 


The main aim of this paper is to analyse the geomorphological factors which led 
to the need to cut these artificial channels. 


The key to our problem seems to be the geomorphic analysis of the wind-gap | 


of Kfar Habonim. To the north of the ruins of the old Crusader castle there is 
an erosive saddle, in the middle of the Kurkar ridge. It brings the altitude of 
the crest of the ridge down from 26 to 17-16 m. Although this saddle is iden- 
tical in character with those of the Daliah and ha-Me‘arot Valleys, no drainage 
channel, either natural or artificial, was noticed in it; moreover, it serves as an 
all-weather road. There is no other saddle or depression until we reach the 
channel of ha-Me'‘arot. If we seek a valley to whose erosive action this saddle 
can be attributed, the only possibility is the large valley of Maharal, east of 
Kfar Habonim. We assume that the wind-gap of Kfar Habonim lies in a con- 
tinuation of the Maharal Valley. These saddles were formed in the main erosive 
period to which the valleys of Mount Carmel are due, namely in the Lower 
and Middle Pleistocene.* If, from the time of the formation of the valleys and 
saddles onwards, no changes in the climatic and hydrographic systems had taken 
place, and if the relation between the sea-level and the continent had te- 


* D. Nir: Hydrography of Mount Carmel, BIES, 22, 1958, pp. 78-90 (Hebrew). 
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mained unchanged, the saddles would serve as the normal outlets of the val- 
leys of Mount Carmel until this day. A differential rise of the land in relation 
to the sea is, however, to be assumed, as Mount Carmel has been defined 
morphologically as a tilted block, still rising.? Furthermore, a diminution of 
rainfall has been proved by our study of terraces in the valleys of Mount 
Carmel,*® so that the natural outlets were no longer capable of draining the 
coastal plain of Mount Carmel. 

The erosional saddles of the Kurkar ridge in the coastal plain of Mount 
Carmel were thus formed in the Main Pluvial; but with the change in the 
dimate and the rise of Mount Carmel, the littoral ridge became an obstacle 
to the drainage of the plain, and the water-gaps could no longer function. 
Marshes were formed; consequently the ancient population of the plain was 
forced to cut outlets to the marshes. Naturally the saddles were the most suitable 
place for these cuttings. 


Three further questions arise as a result of our analysis: (1) the absence of 
an artificial outlet in the saddle of Kfar Habonim; (2) the absence of an erosive 
saddle in the outlet of the Oren Valley; (3) the natural character of all valley 
outlets north of the Oren. 

(1) As mentioned before, the wind-gap of Kfar Habonim is to be attributed 
to the Pleistocene Maharal. But in the Maharal itself, no active line of drainage 
can be traced today; there is no continuation of its bed in the coastal plain. As 
the valley of the Maharal is one of the widest when measured at the foot of 
the mountain, it is clearly a misfit valley. In an unpublished study** we have 
shown that the Maharal was once the continuation of the Haruvim Valley, the 
latter having been captured by ha-Me‘arot by means of a SE-NW fault (see 
Fig.1). The saddle of Kfar Habonim was created by the formerly united 
Maharal-Haruvim Valleys, before the latter was captured. The present hydro- 
graphic basin of the Maharal is too small for such a task; even winter floods do 
not form a drainage line in its valley, and its bottom is completely ploughed 
up right to the foot of its slopes. We have here a good relative chronology of 


* Y.K. Bentor & A. Vroman: A Structural Contour Map of Israel 1:250 000, with remarks on its 
dynamic interpretation, Bull. Research Counc. Israel, 4, 1954, pp. 125-135. ref. p. 135. 

* Cf. op. cit. (above, n. 8). 

" D. Nir: Tectonics of Mount Carmel, 1955 (unpublished, Hebrew). 
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the morphological events. Having assumed that the capture of the Haruvim 


Valley could only have happened after the saddle of Kfar Habonim had been | 


formed, we arrive at the conclusion that the fault of ha-Me‘arot is a very young 
feature, i. e. postdating the Main Pluvial. 

(2) It is impossible that the Oren, the largest of the valleys of Mount Carmel, 
was unable to cut an erosion saddle through the Kurkar ridge. The natural outlet 
of the Oren must therefore be seen in the outlet of Megadim (Fig. 1). It is 
situated directly west of the issue of the Oren from the mountains. The Oren was 
drained through this outlet; the alluvial fan, formed in the Late Pleistocene” 


-aused a deviation to the south. In fact, the Oren flows in the coastal plain in | 


a very irregular pattern (directions: S, SW, W, NW, N), and the deviation 
from the original outlet is clearly evident. In historical times the population was 
obliged to drain the Oren Valley artificially. 


(3) The fault of ha-Me‘arot continues to the sea.* Up to this point, there 


are two coastal Kurkar ridges: The eastern one (in which our artificial outlets | 


are cut) continues, but the western one terminates at the peninsula on which 
the Castellum Peregrinorum of ‘Atlit is situated. On the Fishermen’s Chart 
a submerged ridge, which attains an altitude of only 5 m. below sea-level, can 
be traced from here to the north. Thus we assume that the fault submerged the 
western ridge, and lowered the eastern one enough to allow the drainage of 
the narrow coastal plain north of the Oren to proceed freely. 


Cf. op. cit. (above, n. 8). 
* On evidence obtained from borings near ‘Ein ha-Carmel. Also Y. Yitzhaki, personal communication, 
1955. 


* E. Rosenau: Fishermen's Chart, 1: 100 000. Govt. of Palestine, Dept. of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Fisheries Service. Tel Aviv, 1938. 
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Some More YHWD Stamps 


Y. AHARONI 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY, JERUSALEM 


Wiru the correct reading of the new Jericho stamp by Avigad, ' now approved 
by Albright,” we have made a good step forward in the interpretation of the 
Yebud stamps. The Gezer stamp (Fig. 1a),° which is also discussed briefly by 
Avigad,* seems to belong to the same group, and may even be a second 
specimen of the same impression. This one too is impressed on the body of 


the jar, and not on the handle as is usual. The striking similarity of the name 


in the second line to the Jericho stamp leaves no doubt of the reading r(x) 
'WRYW proposed tentatively by Avigad. But when we compare the upper 
lines too, and the position of the letters in the two lines in both stamps, the 
question arises whether Macalister’s copy is exact— whether, indeed, we have 
not to correct and restore it in accordance with the Jericho stamp (Fig. 1b): 


mate) [Y]HWD 
waite] ]WRYW 


Needless to say, such a suggestion should be supported at least by a photo- 
gtaph of the stamp, which is not available to me. 


Fig. 1 


‘ N. Avigad: A New Class of Yehud Stamps, JEJ, 7, 1957, pp. 146-153. 

* W.F. Albright: The Seal Impression from Jericho and the Treasurers of the Second Temple, 
BASOR, 148, 1957, pp. 28-30. 

*R.A.S. Macalister: The Excavation of Gezer, Il. London, 1912, pp. 224-225, Fig. 374. 

* Op. cit. (above, n. 1), p. 150, n. 14. 
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These stamps are the first known specimens to bear plene writing of 1» 
yhwd, in accordance with the biblical text and the fifth century Elephantine 
papyri, for the stamped jar-handles usually have the shortened form tm yhd° 
But there was also a plene writing on jar-handles, as is proved by a recently 
found stamp of Ramat Rabel (Fig. 2a; Pl. 4 D).° Comparison with the Jericho 
stamp leaves no doubt that this stamp too should be read ‘na yhwd. The 
first three letters are clearly distinguishable; only the last letter is defective, but 
its restoration to 1 seems certain. The forms of the letters are very similar to 
those of the Jericho stamp. 


Fig. 2 


Comparison of a further Gezer stamp (Fig. 2b)’ with the new Ramat Rabel 
stamp makes it very probable that the former bears the same impression: 


YH (W)D 


The preserved letters resemble the Ramat Rahel stamp, hence the blurred third 
letter is probably a 1. 

The dating of these yhwd stamps with plene writing is not yet clear, but 
Avigad’s arguments for a fifth century date® seem to me more conclusive than 
the fourth-third century date advocated by Albright.® The material from Ramat 
Rahel points rather to the earlier date for the square Aramaic yhd stamps, ° 
which are similar to the new Ramat Rabel stamp. 


Ibid., pp. 147-148. 

* The stamp was found in a small cut made for the foundations of the visitor's pavilion. 

7 Macalister, op. cit. (above, n. 3), pp. 224-225, Fig. 377; D. Diringer: Le iscrizioni antico-ebraicht 
Palestinesi. Firenze, 1934, pp. 137-138. 

* Op. cit. (above, . 1), pp. 150-151. 

* His proposed reading of the Beth-Zur coin is not beyond doubt; cf. op. cit. (above, n. 2), p. 29. 
%* Y. Aharoni: Excavations at Ramat Rabel, 1954, IEJ, 6, 1956, p. 150. 
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King or God on the Sarcophagus of Ahiram* 


R. GIVEON 


In spite of the strong influence of Egyptian culture on the Canaanites in 
general and Byblos in particular, the fundamental religious concepts of the 
Egyptians were not copied or even adopted by the peoples of Western Asia: 
it is only the iconography of the Egyptians which was used as a means of 
expressing the religious beliefs of the Canaanites. In this process of transfer 
Egyptian pictorial concepts were changed in varying degrees, the changes being 
due sometimes to a lack of understanding of their real meaning and sometimes 
to the need to use similar pictographs to express different ideas. 

An example of this is the lotus flower. This decorative motif probably en- 
tered Canaanite art through tomb decoration. The Egyptian custom of decorat- 
ing the roof of the tomb-chambers with garlands of lotus flowers developed 
into the painting of these flowers on the tomb-roof with the petals downwards, 
as is natural for flowers used in garlands. Above the main scenes on the 
Ahiram sarcophagus we see just such a flower-and-bud chain, perhaps the ear- 
liest instance of this motif outside Egypt.’ 

Is the object held in the left hand of the king on the sarcophagus a lotus 
flower or, as Haran suggests, a ‘staff... in the form of a leather thong prolife- 
rating out at the end into three flaps’ (p.17)? Close scrutiny of good photo- 
gtaphs will confirm once more the fact that this is, after all, a lotus flower with 
hanging petals. The woman, too, on the sepulchral relief from Sinjirli? which 
Haran quotes, is holding a wilting flower in her hand. 

Dussaud has suggested the solution of the problem of lotus flowers with 
hanging petals: 

‘La fleur est dressée si le personnage est vivant, inclinée si le personnage est décédé. 


Le sarcophage d’Ahiram, dont le décor répond si exactement aux ivoires de l’époque 
de Ramsés II, confirme ce détail de la symbolique phénicienne.”* 


* See M. Haran: The Bas-Reliefs on the Sarcophagus of Ahiram King of Byblos, JEJ, 8, 1958, 
pp. 15-25. 

This motif became more common later in the Phoenician art of the first millennium, for instance 
in the Samaria ivories; cf. J. W. Crowfoot & Grace Crowfoot: Early Ivories from Samaria. London, 
1938, Pl. XVI:1, 2. 

? An excellent reproduction is now available in M. Vieyra: Hittite Art. London, 1955, Pl. 83. 

* R. Dussaud: L’Art phénicien du Ile millénaire. Patis, 1949, p. 90. 
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This is not a question of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, or Hittite influences: 
the Ahiram sarcophagus shows definite Egyptian features, resembling in this 
the beautiful ivory plaque from Megiddo.* However, even in this plaque the 
non-Egyptian elements are numerous: the dress of the woman and her head- 
gear, the rhyta in the round part of the plaque; even the winged disk appears 
in a non-Egyptian form. Similarly, the box lid from Tell el-Far‘ah,” though 
still closer to Egyptian prototypes, shows un-Egyptian elements: the ‘Phoeni- 
cian’ palm-tree and the ‘Aegean’ bull. 

It seems therefore safe to draw the conclusion that all these objects are spec- 
imens of Canaanite art and show the lotus, erect or drooping, according to 
Canaanite iconographic tradition. The lotus as an element was taken originally 
from Egyptian art, but changed its significance, together with many other 
Egyptian religious symbols adopted in West-Asiatic art. 

In considering the literary material which Haran adduces to prove his thesis 
that the object in the hand of the king is a staff, it should be taken into ac- 
count that the Ahiram inscription on the sarcophagus is not contemporary with 
the relief. The sarcophagus was found in a tomb which also contained vase 
fragments with the name of Ramses II. After its initial thirteenth century B.C. use 
the tomb was used again: the late pottery in the tomb and the inscription are 
generally held to be of the tenth century B.c. Paleographically the writing 
shows affinity to the Mesha inscription. Thus the inscription on the sarcopha- 
gus cannot be brought to confirm anything shown in the relief.° 

Haran contends the view that the main scene of the sarcophag : ‘ccutains 
unmistakable cultic features. Such is the table on which the gift onerings are 
laid out’ (p.23). re there any cultic realia in this scene? The table represented 
here recurs in another Megiddo ivory’ and on the Tell el-Far‘ah box lid. In 
these works of Canaanite art, which are of the thirteenth century B.C. at the latest, 
there is no question of cultic intention. An Assyrian example, the famous 
Assurbanipal relief from Kuyunjik, may be quoted, but admittedly the table is 
somewhat different in style. On a funerary stele from Sinjirli a table occurs in 


* G. Loud: The Megiddo Ivories. Chicago, 1939, Pl. 4. 

* W.M. F. Petrie: Beth-Pelet (Tell Fara), 1. London, 1930, Pl. LV. 

* As regards the discrepancy between the relief and the inscription, see S. Smith: A/alakh and 
Chronology. London, 1940, p. 46, n. 117; H. Frankfort: The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient. 
London, 1954, p. 253, n. 111; J. B. Pritchard, edit.: Amcient Near Eastern Texts. 2nd ed. Princeton, 
1955, p. 504. The contrary view is held by W. F. Albright: Was the Age of Solomon without 
Monumental Art?, EJ, 5, 1958, p. 5*. 7 G. Loud, op. cit. (above, n. 4), Pl. 32: 160. 
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the Assyrian style and, incidentally, it appears again in the newly published 
Nimrud ivories.® 

Can it be, as Haran suggests, that the god Moth is represented here? No 
depiction of Moth on a sarcophagus has hitherto been known. Is it really true 
that ‘any representation of the living king Ahiram would be out of place here’ 
(ie. on a sarcophagus) (ibid. )? We know that Byblos was strongly influenced by 
Egyptian conceptions. In Egyptian funeral art there are hundreds of representa- 
tions of the dead man surveying his earthly possessions or receiving the funeral 
meal (consisting of all the essentials of an ordinary meal, which included bread 
and meat and wine, just like a sacrificial meal). This did not mean in all cases 
that the dead had undergone a transformation into a god adored by the living. 
The fact that the offerings to a ruler, living or dead, were similar to the offerings 
to a god, and the gestures of suppliance to a king like those made to a god, 
should not lead us to identify the seated person with a god. 


We have here, then, a funeral scene usual in Egyptian art and belonging to an 
Egyptian conception of life in the hereafter, but adapted to Canaanite needs 
and ideas. The fact that the king is dead is indicated by the wilting flower, 
a Canaanite pictorial convention. The throne, the table, the man with the fly 
wisk, and the rest are common in West-Asiatic art, funeral and other, when 
tulers are represented. 

It may well be that from representations like these there developed a reli- 
gious idiom reflected in biblical and Ugaritic literature. There are indications 
that at a certain moment of religious development, titles and terms of adula- 
tion previously used in connection with royalty were used in reference to the 
gods. There is, however, no evidence that the Canaanites regarded their dead 
king as a god. In analysing the Ahiram relief the question is not, as Haran 
holds, whether it represents Ahiram- the king or Ahiram the ‘god’, but 
whether we should see in the seated figure an anonymous thirteenth century 
tuler or a god. The facts adduced here tend to put the bas-relief within the frame- 
work of West-Asiatic sepulchral representations, showing the dead in the here- 
after. Works of art like these contributed to the rise of the poetic imagery used 
in Canaanite literature to describe the gods, but literature cannot, conversely, 
be adduced in support of the alleged divine nature of the figure represented. 


* R.D. Barnett: The Nimrud Ivories. London, 1957, Pl. XVI (S 3). 
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HEBREW BOOKS AND PAPERS 


Books 
Eretz-Israel: Archaeological, Historical and 
Geographical Studies, V. Jerusalem: Israel 
Exploration Society, 1958. Hebrew text, 
259 pp., English text and summary, 97 
Pp-, 26 Plates. 

The fifth volume of Eretz-Israel is 
dedicated to Prof. Benjamin Mazar, Pres- 
ident of the Hebrew University and Chair- 
man of the Israel Exploration Society, on 
his fiftieth birthday. 

Because a number of scholars from 
abroad wished to honour the recipient 
of this volume (W. F. Albright, C. H. 
Gordon, G. R. Driver, J. Lewy, E. A. 
Speiser, G. E. Wright, H. G. Giiterbock, 
K. M. Kenyon. H. L. Ginsberg, S. N. 
Kramer, and J. Cerny), all articles are 
published in their original languages, 
Hebrew or English. The former, which 
only concern us here, can be divided into 
five groups of subjects, in all of which 
Prof. Mazar has distinguished himself as 
a scholar: (a) biblical and later Jewish 
archaeology ; (b) biblical studies; (c) Jew- 
ish history; (d) the historical geography 
of Palestine; (¢) Hebrew philology and 
texts. 

To the first group belongs the report 
of J. Kaplan on his Excavations at Teluliot 
Batashi, in which the author connects his 
Neolithic stratum IVb with Amuq A, 
antedates his Chalcolithic stratum III to 
Jericho VIII, and consequently equates 
the latter with Amuq D. Ruth Amiran 
studies the relation of Palestine, Syria and 
Cyprus in the MB I Period on the basis of a 


1 For the fourth volume, see JEJ, 7, 1957» 
pp. 69-70. 


bowl from Ophel Tomb 3, a jar from 
Vounous Tomb 164 B, and an amphora 
from Vounous Tomb 54. M. W. Praus. 
nitz deals with Cylinder Seal Impressions in 
the Eastern Mediterranean Area from Israel 
through Syria and Anatolia to Greece, 
establishing a common chronological 
horizon for them in 2250/2200 Bc. 
(+100). M. Stekelis discusses Am Obsidian 
Core Found at Kibbutz Kabri, derived from 
Bogutlu in Armenia and associated with 
Chalcolithic finds. In his Problems of the 
Stratigraphy of Megiddo XX M. Dothan 
ascribes the lower phase of this stratum 
to the Ghassulian and the higher to the 
Late Chalcolithic cultures. For N.Glueck's 
Fifth Season of Exploration in the Negeb, 
see BASOR, 145, 1957, pp. 11-25. In his 
Egyptian and Hyksos Art J. Leibovitch te- 
lates the animal scenes in the art of the 
New Kingdom to a local tradition devel- 
oped in Asia Minor and transmitted by 
the Hyksos. N. Tzori publishes seven 
Cult Figurines from the Eastern Plain of 
Esdraelon and Beth-Shean and suggests 
that this cult of the ‘nude goddess’ was 
most widespread in the valleys from the 
LBA to the Israelite settlement. Trude 
Dothan inquires into Philistine Civilization 
in the Light of Archaeological Finds in Palu- 
tine and Egypt, and in particular Philistine 
painted pottery and anthropoid coffins; 
the common cultural background is that 
of foreign mercenaries in the Egyptian 
armies, identifiable in Palestine as Phi- 
listines. L. A. Mayer considers Broad- 
Houses in Jewish Religious Art, tracing 
their origin to Asia Minor, where this 
architectural form was especially persis: 
tent. 
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Later archaeological periods are repre- 
sented by a series of articles on Beth 
She'arim, a site with whose excavation 
Prof. Mazar has been associated in partic- 
ular. N. Avigad’s report on the 1955 
campaign has been published in IEj, 7, 
1957, pp. 73-92, 239-255. E. A. Urbach 
contributes a study on The Laws of Idola- 
try in the Light of Historical and Archae- 
ological Facts in the Third Century, and in 
particular those at Beth She‘arim (to be 
published in one of the forthcoming 
numbers of the JEJ).S. Saphrai writes on 
Beth She‘arim in Talmudic Literature, deal- 
ing with the town as a seat of scholars, 
with the residence of Rabbi Judah the 
patriarch in it, and with its importance 
as the burial place of the patriarch and 
of Jews both from Palestine and abroad. 
B. Kanael furnishes Some Observations on 
the Chronology of Khirbet Qumran; he dates 
stratum IB to Jannaeus, stratum II to 
the period from Archelaus to A.D. 68, 
while stratum III is not yet clearly datable. 

The biblical studies include one by 
A. Malamat on History and Prophetic Vision 
ina Maré Letter, in which the resemblances 
are stressed of dpilum the ‘respondent’ 
with the biblical prophet and other cases 
of similar terminology in the Bible and 
the Mari documents (e. g. Mal. ii, 12), 
and of matkdnum as ‘tent-shrine’ (mish- 
kan). N. H. Tur-Sinai treats in his article 
On Some Historical References in the Bible 
Isa. vii, 7-8; Hos. iv, 4-7; v, 1-4, 13; x, 
6, 10-14; xii, 5b-9; and 1 Chron. iv, 22- 
23. S. E. Loewenstamm examines The 
Bearing of Ps. lxxxi upon the Problem of the 
Exodus as a support for the story of the 
Pentateuch. For the study by M. Haran 
on The Ark of the Covenant and the Cheru- 
bim, see above, pp. 30-38; Y. Yadin com- 


pares ‘The Dial of Abaz’ (2 Kings xx, 
8-11; Isa. xxxviii, 7-8) with the dial 
published by R. W. Sloley in JEA, 
17, 1931, pp, 172-173; the ‘dial’ was 
two flights of steps leading to the roof 
of the palace. S. Yeivin draws a parallel 
between Jachin and Boaz and archae- 
ological finds, proposes a reconstruction, 
and suggests that the two columns were 
intended to symbolize the presence of 
God in the Temple. S. Abramski inter- 
prets the ‘Slag’ and ‘Tin’ in Isa. i, 25 as 
types of lead produced at various stages 
of smelting galena (lead ore) into silver. 
H. J. Katzenstein defines The House of 
Eliakim as holding the function of the 
‘royal steward’ from the days of Hezekiah 
onwards, and points out the similarities 
between the views of its members and 
of those of the great prophets. S. Talmon 
interprets the nan in 1 Chr. ii, 55 as 
non (m) indicating that the Kenites were 
descendants of a clan related by inter- 
marriage to the forefather of the Recha- 
bites; the term nan might also help to 
interpret Ps. Ixxvi, 11. J. Liver in his Re- 
turn from Babylon, its Time and Scope deals 
with problems relating to the time of the 
return, the declaration of Cyrus, and 
the political and administrative situation 
of Judah at the time. H. Tadmor dis- 
cusses The ‘Sin of Sargon’ mentioned in 
BM tablet K 4730, and the historical, 
religious, and literary implications of this 
document, part of which is re-edited from 
new photographs. In an appendix, the 
anti-Babylonian reaction of Sennacherib, 
Sargon’s son, is traced by Y. Yadin in the 
changes of structure and armament of the 
Assyrian army. 

Later periods of Jewish history are 
represented by the articles of H. Z. 
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Hirschberg on the Links between the Jews 
of the Maghreb and Palestine in the Period 
of the Geonim (8th-11th century A. D.), and 
of J. Braslavi on The Appointment of R. 
Abiathar as Gaon during his Father’s 
Lifetime and on the Cave of Machpelab. 

The studies on historical geography 
include that of Z. Kallai-Kleinmann on 
En-Dor in Jos.xvii, 11, which he considers 
an interpolation; M. Naor on Bet Dagon 
and Gederoth-Kidron, Eltekeh and Ekron, 
which he identifies respectively with Tell 
Batashi, Kh. Jederah, Maghar and Qatra. 
Y. Aharoni proposes to identify biblical 
Tamar and Roman Thamara with ‘Ain 
al-Hosb. M. Avi-Yonah dates the Limes 
Palestinae to the time of Diocletian. 
J. Prawer describes The City and Duchy of 
Ascalon in the Crusader Period, devoting 
special attention to the topography of the 
city, the frontiers of the duchy and its 
40 known settlements, as well as its ad- 
ministrative organization, political role 
and the Jewish community of its capital. 

S. Morag contributes a philological 
study on the name Mésa‘ in connection 
with certain features of old Hebrew 
dialects, and I. Yeivin one on Some Mani- 
festations of the Milra‘' Tendency in Hebrew. 
Finally President I. Ben-Zvi considers 
the date of the sacred Samaritan Book of 
Abisha, which is now available to scholars 
after long concealment. He devotes par- 
ticular attention to the acrostic, attributed 
by the Samaritans to Abisha, great- 
grandson of Aaron, but considers the 
writing even of the older portions of the 
MS. as later, and certainly not as pre- 
Islamic. 

The volume includes a bibliography of 
Prof. Mazar’s writings up to 1957, com- 
piled by H. Beinart. 


Penei ‘Olam ha-Migra (Views of the Bib. 
lical World), I: The Pentateuch. Editors: 
B. Mazar, M. Avi-Yonah, A. Malamat. 
Jerusalem : The International Publishing 
Co. Ltd., 1958, 299 pp.; index of sources, 

This is the first volume of a pictorial 
commentary to the Bible, planned t 
consist of four parts. The editors have 
selected a number of verses which they 
illustrate by archaeological material (sites, 


objects, reliefs, and ancient inscriptions, 


landscapes, views of oriental life in the 
present, maps, etc.). Nearly all the large. 
size illustrations are reproduced in colour. 
One to three illustrations are set out on 
each page, accompanied by the appropri- 
ate verse (in the traditional order of the 
Bible) and by a short commentary, giving 
the source of the illustration, its connec- 
tion with the verse, and its historical 
and cultural significance. An attempt has 
been made to keep as far as possible to 
the chronological context of the Bible, 
i.e. to derive each illustration from the 
material remains from the ancient Near 
East of contemporary times, of course 
with a leeway of several centuries. The 
first chapters of the Bible are mostly 
pictured from Mesopotamian material, 
while the stories of the patriarchs, Joseph, 
the Exodus, etc., are mainly paralleled 
in Egyptian art. The editors have tried 
to utilize material most recently discov- 
ered; in cases of controversy, as for 
example the location of Mount Sinai, 
they have followed an eclectic line. 

In view of the great variety of material 
handled, it is no wonder that not all 
reproductions could be on the same 
technical level. 


An English edition of this volume will 
be published soon. 
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Papers 


HEBREW LINGUISTICS AND 
BIBLICAL STUDIES 


On his seventieth birthday, members of 
the Hebrew Language Academy dedicated 
Leshonenu, 21, 1957 to its president, 
Prof. N. H. Tur-Sinai, former editor of 
that Journal. Among the many articles 
we note the following, which lie within 
our scope. I. Efros in Philosophy of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls deals with matters of 
man, angels, revelation and eschatology 
(pp. 174-182); D. Leibel compares wna 
ma and pnbpy wns (Isa. xxvii, 1) with 
Scylla and Charybdis (pp. 244-250); Y. 
Kutscher, in a lexicographical study, 
explains various words through mishnaic 
Hebrew, Aramaic and Arabic (pp. 251- 
258); H. L. Ginsberg comments on the 
book of Job iv, 17-20; vi, 14-23; xvi, 


2-9; xxxiii, 1-11 (pp. 259-264); S. Yeivin 
in Comments on the Phoenician Inscription 
from Karatepe parallels the first word 
in I, 1.9 pon with Aramaic to hit, 
and translates II, ll. 3-6, ‘... and in the 
places which were in days bygone feared, 
where a man used to fear to go/(on the) 
way, (and) in my days, even I, a woman 
can settlle without companions for (the sake 
of) Baal and the God.’ 


In Leshonenu, 22, 1957-1958, N. H. Tur- 
Sinai continues his series of researches 
into biblical Hebrew. Part V deals with 
various passages in 1 Sam. (pp. 1-6), part 
VI with the word jn» (pp. 83-88), and 
part vii with the text of a new leaf from 
the Hebrew ‘Ecclesiasticus’ (Ben-Sira 
xv; xvi, 1-8). For a photograph of this 
leaf, cf. Tarbiz, 27, 1955 between pp. 
442 and 443. 


REVIEWS 


Thompson, J.A.: Archaeology and the Pre- 
Christian Centuries. Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 1958. 
139 pp., 4 Plates, 3 maps, Indices. 
Biblical studies originating in Austra- 
lia are uncommon, but Dr. Thompson’s 
book deserves notice on more than these 
grounds alone. It is planned as a contin- 
uation of his previous work on the Old 
Testament period, and brings the story 
down to the time of Jesus. The seven 
chapters of this book, written for the 
general reader and making extensive use 
of recent literature, are arranged in layers: 
the biblical history in the Land of Israel 
alternates with the general historical back- 
ground and the Diaspora. Archaeological 


evidence is supplied as far as possible; a 
chapter on Qumran (now highly fashion- 
able) is not lacking, although to make it 
comprehensive the author has to discuss 
the relation of the sect with Christianity, 
which properly falls outside the scope of 
this work. The material is well presented 
and the conclusion drawn by the author 
soberly stated; when there is doubt, he 
does not try to gloss over it. Of course, as 
he has to work within the framework of 
a series of Evangelical Studies, he has 
sometimes to ‘prove’ the improbable. 
Thus on p.47 the ‘historicity’ of the book 
of Esther is supported by reference to 
Persian customs such as the exclusion of 
mourning garb from the palace, dispatch- 
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ing courtiers with royal messages, obei- 
sance before the king and his favourites, 
etc. These points would naturally be ob- 
served by any good writer of historical 


fiction; one can ‘prove’ the historicity of 


Waverley thus. 

As the book will undoubtedly be well 
received and pass through many editions, 
it may not come amiss to suggest a few 
corrections. P. 14—there is no evidence 
from the Bible that Belshazzar’s feast 
took place in the throne room; p. 17— 
mud walls were used in poor huts in 
Jerusalem in our own time; p. 58—it is 
not certain that the Yhd coins were struck 
by the Jewish authorities; on the same 
page reference to N. Avigad’s study of 
the Msh stamps (see JEJ, 8, 1958, 113- 
119) should be added; p. 82—~itis doubt- 
ful whether the Edomites ‘fled’ into south- 
ern Judah; more likely they moved into 
this area, emptied after 586 B. c., because 


of its greater fertility; p.94—the ‘Mac. 
cabean’ castle at Gezer has now beeg 
shown by Y. Yadin as part of a Solomon. 
ic gate (see JEJ, 8, 1958, pp. 80-86); 
p- 101—John Hyrcanus never took the 
title of king; p. 104—the Zadokite doc 
ument was found in the disposal chamber 
of a synagogue (genizah), and not ina 
monastery. The maps should also be 
corrected in several details: p. 34—the 
map shows the fifth Satrapy of Darius 
together with kingdoms of Lydians and 
Medes which no longer existed at the 
time; Ur is placed far from the sea, as it % 
is now but was not then; p. 92— Caesarea 
as shown on this map of Maccabean 
Palestine was then called Straton’s Tower; 
Gezer is shown north-west of Emmaus 
instead of south-west, and much too near 
the sea; p. 124—Hyrcania is placed at 
Ras Feshka? 

M. A.-Y. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Tue Epiror, 
IsRAEL EXPLORATION JOURNAL 


Sir, 

We should be much obliged if you 
would allow us to amend an omission 
which occurred in our article on Early 
Beginnings of Negev Agriculture, pub- 
lished in your Journal, 8, 1958, pp. 231- 
268: We should like to express our 


thanks to Mr. S. Yeivin, Director of 
Antiquities, who kindly granted us pet- 
mission to carry out trial excavations in 
the Mishor ha-Ruah area of the Negev, 
and who proved most co-operative and 
interested in our research. 


Very truly yours, 
M. EvENARI Y. AHARONI 


1 February 1959 
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PLATE 1 


dat | A: Area D: apsidal building D 6, strata I-II. 


INI 


B: Area B: three strata of superimposed buildings: C: Area B: floor of building B4 (stratum 1) above a 
48 (stratum 1); B1 (stratum I]); B15 (stratum IIT); layer of stratum II, on the lower left B15 
cf. Figs. 2, 3. (stratum III). 
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PLATE 2 


A: Area B: apsidal part of building B14 (stratum IT). 


D: Jar with four lug handles, 
area D, stratum II. 


F: Lower part of tournette (?): 
B: Area B- stone-lined silo B16 (stratum Ib). stratum I. 
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<n \ co C: Jar from pit 7, area D. 
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A: 
D: 


E: 
G: 


H: 


I: 


Tray, stratum II. B: Red-burnished jar, stratum II. 
Left: V-shaped bowl, stratum III; right: oil lamp, stratum II. 
Left: vertical lug handle, stratum III; right: horizontal lug handle, 
Stratum IT. 

Loop handle, stratum II. F: Ledge handles, stratum II. 
Left: criss-cross painted sherd; centre: fingernail impressions; 
tight: painted sherd; all stratum II. 

Grey-burnished bowl, stratum I. 

Fragments of grey-burnished bowls; left: stratum I; right: stratum II. 
Flint implements, strata I-III. K: Stone pendants, stratum II. 
Left: fragment of base with impressions; right sherd with incised 
herringbone pattern; both stratum III. 


M: Copper pin, from cistern B3. | N: Clay spindle whorls, strata I-III. 
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PLATE 4 


A: Obverse. B: Reverse. 


A GRECO-SAMARITAN AMULET 


C: The artificial outlet of ha-Me'arot Valley through the Kurkar ridge: 


view to the south-east. 


OUTLETS OF CARMEL VALLEYS 


==. ‘D: Stamp on jar handle from Ramat Rahel. 
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